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CHAPTER XXV. 


IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 


‘Let us go out,’ said Linforth. 


It was after dinner on the same evening, and he was standing 
with Violet Oliver at the window of the drawing-room. Behind 
them an officer and his wife from the cantonment were playing 
Bridge with Ralston and his sister. Violet Oliver hesitated. The 
window opened upon the garden. Already Linforth’s hand was on 
the knob. 

‘Very well,’ she said. But there was a note of reluctance in 
her voice. 

‘You will need a cloak,’ he said. 

‘No,’ said Violet Oliver. She had a scarf of lace in her 
hand, and she twisted this about her throat. Linforth opened the 
long window and they stepped out into the garden. It was a clear 
night of bright stars. The chill of sunset had passed, the air was 
warm. It was dark in spite of the stars. The path glimmered 

faintly in front of them. 
‘I was hoping very much that I should meet you somewhere 
in India,’ said Dick. ‘Lately I had grown afraid that you would 
be going home before the chance came.’ 

* You left it to chance,’ said Violet. 

The reluctance had gone from her voice ; but in its place there 
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was audible a note of resentment. She had spoken abruptly and 
a little sharply, as though a grievance present in her mind had 
caught her unawares and forced her to give it utterance. 

‘No,’ replied Linforth, turning to her earnestly. ‘ That’s not 
fair. I did not know where you were. I asked all who might 
be likely to know. No one could tell me. I could not get away 
from my station. So that I had to leave it to chance.’ 

They walked down the drive, and then turned off past the croquet 
lawn towards a garden of roses and jasmine and chrysanthemums, 

‘ And chance, after all, has been my friend,’ he said with a smile. 

Violet Oliver stopped suddenly. Linforth turned to her. 
They were walking along a narrow path between high bushes of 
rhododendrons. It was very dark, so that Linforth could only 
see dimly her face and eyes framed in the white scarf which she 
had draped over her hair. But even so he could see that she was 
very grave. 

‘I was wondering whether I should tell you,’ she said quietly. 
“It was not chance which brought me here—which brought us 
together again.’ 

Dick came to her side. 

‘No ?’ he asked, looking down into her face. He spoke very 
gently, and with a graver voice than he had used before. 

‘No,’ she answered. Her eyes were raised to his frankly and 
simply. ‘I heard that you were to be here. I came on that 
account. I wanted to see you again.’ 

As she finished she walked forward again, and again Linforth 
walked at her side. Dick, though his settled aim had given to him 
a manner and an aspect beyond his age, was for the same reason 
younger than his years in other ways. Very early in his youth 
he had come by a great and definite ambition, he had been inspired 
by it, he had welcomed and clung to it with the simplicity and 
whole-heartedness which are of the essence of youth. It was 
always new to him, however long he pondered over it ; his joy in 
it was always fresh. He had never doubted either the true gold 
of the thing he desired, or his capacity ultimately to attain it. 
But he had ordered his life towards its attainment with the 
method of a far older man, examining each opportunity which 
came his way with always the one question in his mind—‘ Does 
it help?’—and leaving or using that opportunity according 
to the answer. Youth, however, was the truth of him. The 
inspiration, the freshness, the simplicity of outlook—these were 
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the dominating elements in his character, and they were altogether 

compact of youth. He looked upon the world with expectant 

eyes and an unfaltering faith. Nor did he go about to detect 
intrigues in men or deceits in women. Violet’s words therefore 
moved him not merely to tenderness, but to self-reproach. 

‘It is very kind of you to say that,’ he said, and he turned to her 
suddenly. ‘ Because you mean it.’ 

‘It is true,’ said Violet simply ; and the next moment she was 
aware that someone very young was standing before her in that 
Indian garden beneath the starlit sky and faltering out statements as 
to his unworthiness. The statements were familiar to her ears, but 
there was this which was unfamiliar : they stirred her to passion. 

She stepped back, throwing out a hand as if to keep him from 
her. 

‘Don’t,’ she whispered. ‘Don’t!’ 

She spoke like one who is hurt. Amongst the feelings which 
had waked in her, dim and for the most part hardly understood, 
two at all events were clear. One a vague longing for something 
different from the banal path she daily trod, the other a poignant 
regret that she was as she was. 

But Linforth caught the hand which she held out to thrust him 
off, and clasping it, drew her towards him. 

‘I love you,’ he said ; and she answered him in desperation : 

‘But you don’t know me.’ 

‘I know that I want you. I know that I am not fit for you.’ 
And Violet Oliver laughed harshly. 

But Dick Linforth paid no attention to that laugh. His hesita- 
tion had gone. He found that for this occasion only he had the 
gift of tongues. There was nothing new and original in what he 
said. But, on the other hand, he said it over and over again, 
and the look upon his face and the tone of his voice were the 
things which mattered. At the opera it is the singer you listen to, 
and not the words of the song. So in this rose garden Violet 
Oliver listened to Dick Linforth rather than to what he said. 
There was audible in his voice from sentence to sentence, ringing 
through them, inspiring them, the reverence a young man’s heart 
holds for the woman he loves. 

“You ought to marry, not me, but someone better,’ she cried. 
‘There is someone I know—in England who—’ 

But Linforth would not listen. He laughed to scorn the notion 
that there could be anyone better than Violet Oliver; and with 
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each word he spoke he seemed to grow younger. It was as though 
a miracle had happened. He remained in her eyes what he really 
was, a man head and shoulders above her friends, and in fibre 
altogether different. Yet to her, and for her, he was young, and 
younger than the youngest. In spite of herself, the longing at her 
heart cried with a louder voice. She sought to stifle it. 

‘There is the Road,’ she cried. ‘That is first with you. That 
is what you really care for.’ 

‘No,’ he replied quietly. She had hoped to take him at a 
disadvantage. But he replied at once : 

‘No. I have thought that out. I do not separate you from 
the Road. I put neither first. It is true that there was a time 
when the Road was everything to me. But that was before I met 
you—do you remember ?—in the inn at La Grave.’ 

Violet Oliver looked curiously at Linforth—curiously, and 
rather quickly. But it seemed that he at all events did not 
remember that he had not come alone down to La Grave. 

‘It isn’t that I have come to care less for the Road,’ he went on. 
‘Not by one jot. Rather, indeed, I care more. But I can’t disso- 
ciate you from the Road. The Road’s my life-work ; but it will 
be the better done if it’s done with your help. It will be done 
best of all if it’s done for you.’ 

Violet Oliver turned away quickly, and stood with her head 
averted. Greatly she longed to take him at his word. A glimpse 
of a great life was vouchsafed to her, such as she had not dreamt 
of. That some time she would marry again, she had not doubted. 
But always she had thought of her husband to be as a man very 
rich, with no ambition but to please her, no work to do which would 
thwart her. And here was another life offered, a life upon a higher, 
a more difficult plane ; but a life much more worth living. That 
she saw clearly enough. But out of her self-knowledge sprang 
the insistent question : 

‘Could I live it ?’ 

There would be sacrifices to be made by her. Could she make 
them ? Would not bitterness grow up ? 

Dick was still holding her hand. 

‘Let me see you,’ he said, drawing her towards him. ‘Let me 
see your face!” 

She turned and showed it. There was a great trouble in her 
eyes, her voice had something piteous in it as she spoke. 

‘Dick, I can’t answer you. When I told you that I came here 
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on purpose to meet you, that I wanted to see you again, it was true, 
all true. But oh, Dick, did I mean more ?’ 

‘How should I know ?’ said Dick, with a quiet laugh—a laugh 
of happiness. 

‘I suppose that Idid. I wanted you to say just what you have 
said to-night. Yet now that you have said it——’ she broke off 
with a cry. ‘Dick, I have met no one like you in my life. And 
Iam very proud. Oh, Dick, my boy!’ And she gave him her 
other hand. Tears glistened in her eyes. 

‘But I am not sure,’ she went on. ‘ Now that you have spoken, 
Iam not sure. It would be all so different from what my life has 
been, from what I thought it would be. Dick, you make me 
ashamed.’ 

‘Hush !’ he said gently, as one might chide a child for talking 
nonsense. He put an arm about her, and she hid her face in his 
coat. 

‘ Yes, that’s the truth, Dick. You make me ashamed.’ 

So she remained for a little while, and then she drew herself away. 

‘J will think and tell you, Dick,’ she said. 

‘Tell me now!’ 

‘No, not yet. It’s all your life and my life, you know, Dick. 
Give me a little while.’ 

‘I go away to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow ?’ she cried. 

‘Yes, I go to Ajmere. I go to find my friend. I must go.’ 

Violet started. Into her eyes there crept a look of fear, and 
she was silent. 

‘The Prince ?’ she asked with a queer suspense in her voice. 

*Yes—Shere Ali,’ and Dick became perceptibly embarrassed. 
‘He is not as friendly to us as he used to be. There is some trouble,’ 
he said lamely. 

Violet looked him frankly in the face. It was not her habit 
to flinch. She read and understood his embarrassment. Yet her 
eyes met his quite steadily. 

‘I am afraid that I am the trouble,’ she said quietly. Dick 
did not deny the truth of what she said. On the other hand, he 
had no thought or word of blame for her. There was more for her 
to tell. He waited to hear it. 

‘I tried to avoid him here in India, as I told you I meant to do,’ 
she said. ‘I thought he was safe in Chiltistan. I did not let him 
know that I was coming out. I did not write to him after I had 
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landed. But he came down to Agra—and we met. There he asked 
me to marry him.’ 

‘He asked you!’ cried Linforth. ‘He must have been mad 
to think that such a thing was possible.’ 

‘He was very unhappy,’ Violet Oliver explained. ‘I told him, 
of course, that it was impossible. But he would not see. I am 
afraid that is the cause of his unfriendliness.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dick. Then he was silent for a little while. 

‘But you are not to blame,’ he added at length, in a quiet but 
decisive voice; and he turned as though the subject were now 
closed. 

But Violet was not content. She stayed him with a gesture. 
She was driven that night to speak out all the truth. Certainly he 
deserved that she should make no concealment. Moreover, the 
truth would put him to the test, would show to her how deep his 
passion ran. It might change his thoughts towards her, and so 
she would escape by the easiest way the difficult problem she had 
to solve. And the easiest way was the way which Violet Oliver 
always chose to take. 

‘I am to blame,’ she said. ‘I took jewels from him in London. 
Yes.’ She saw Dick standing in front of her, silent and with a face 
quite inscrutable, and she lowered her head and spoke with the 
submission of a penitent to her judge. ‘ He offered me jewels. I 
love them,’ and she spread out her hands. ‘ Yes, I cannot help it. 
I am a foolish lover of beautiful things. I took them. I made 
no promises, he asked for none. There were no conditions, he 
stipulated for none. He just offered me the pearls, and I took them. 
But very likely he thought that my taking them meant more than 
it did.’ 

‘ And where are they now 2’ asked Dick. 

She was silent for a perceptible time. Then she said : 

‘I sent them back.’ She heard Dick draw a breath of relief, 
and she went on quickly, as though she had been in doubt what 
she should say and now was sure. ‘ The same night—after he had 
asked me to marry him—I packed them up and sent them to him.’ 

‘He has them now, then ?’ asked Linforth. 

‘I don’t know. I sent them to Kohara. I did not know in 
what camp he was staying. I thought it likely he would go home 
at once.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Dick. 
They turned and walked back towards the house. Dick did 
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not speak. _ Violet was afraid. She walked by his side, stealing 
every now and then a look at his set face. It was dark; she 
could see little but the profile. But she imagined it very stern, 
and she was afraid. She regretted now that she had spoken. 
She felt now that she could not lose him. 

‘Dick,’ she whispered timidly, laying a hand upon his arm; 
but he made no answer. The lighted windows of the house blazed 
upon the night. Would he reach the door, pass in and be gone the 
next morning without another word to her except a formal good- 
night in front of the others ¢ 

‘Oh, Dick,’ she said again, entreatingly ; and at that reiteration 
of his name he stopped. 

‘Tam very sorry,’ hesaid gently. ‘ But I know quite well—others 
have taken presents from these princes. It is a pity. ... One 
rather hates it. But you sent yours back,’ and he turned to her 
with a smile. ‘The others have not always done as much. Yes, 
you sent yours back.’ 

Violet Oliver drew a breath of relief. She raised her face to- 
wards his. She spoke with pleading lips. 

‘I am forgiven then ?’ 

‘Hush !’ 

And in a moment she was in his arms. Passion swept her away. 
It seemed to her that new worlds were opening before her eyes. 
There were heights to walk upon for her—even for her who had never 
dreamed that she would even see them near. Their lips touched. 

‘Oh, Dick,’ she murmured. Her hands were clasped about his 
neck. She hid her face against his coat, and when he would raise it 
she would not suffer him. But in a little while she drew herself 
apart, and, holding his hands, looked at him with a great pride. 

‘My Dick,’ she said, and she laughed—a low sweet laugh of 
happiness which thrilled to the heart of her lover. 

‘Violet,’ he whispered. 

But now she held him off, and suddenly her face grew serious. 

‘ Dick, I will tell you something,’ she said, ‘ now, so that I may 
never tell you it again. Remember it, Dick! For both our sakes 
remember it !” 

‘Well?’ he asked. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Don’t forgive so easily,’ she said very gravely, ‘ when we both 
know that there is something real to be forgiven.’ She let go of his 
hands before he could answer, and ran from him up the steps into 
the house. Linforth saw no more of her that night. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE BREAKING OF THE PITCHER. 


Ir is a far cry from Peshawur to Ajmere, and Linforth travelled 
in the train for two nights and the greater part of two days before 
he came to it. A little State carved out of Rajputana and settled 
under English rule, it is the place of all places where East and 
West come nearest to meeting. Within the walls of the city the 
great Dargah Mosque, with its shrine of pilgrimage and its ancient 
rites, lies close against the foot of the Taragarh Hill. Behind it the 
mass of the mountain rises steeply to the white crown of fortress 
walls. In front, its high bright-blue archway, a thing of cupolas 
and porticoes, faces the narrow street of the grain-sellers and the 
locksmiths. Here is the East, with its memories of Akbar and 
Shah Jehan, its fiery superstitions and its crudities of decoration. 
Gaudy chandeliers of coloured glass hang from the roof of a marble 
mosque, and though the marble may crack and no one give heed toit, 
the glass chandeliers will be carefully swathed in holland bags. 
Here is the East, but outside the city walls the pile of Mayo College 
rises high above its playing-grounds and gives to the princes and 
the chiefs of Rajputana a modern public school for the education 
of their sons. 

From the roof top of the college tower Linforth looked to the 
city huddled under the Taragarh Hill, and dimly made out the high 
archway of the mosque. He turned back to the broad playing- 
fields at his feet where a cricket match was going on. There was 
the true solution of the great problem, he thought. 

‘Here at Ajmere,’ he said to himself, ‘Shere Ali could have 
learned what the West had to teach him. Had he come here he 
would have been spared the disappointments, and the disillusions. 
He would not have fallen in with Violet Oliver. He would have 
married and ruled in his own country.’ 

As it was, he had gone instead to Eton and to Oxford, and 
Linforth must needs search for him over there in the huddled city 
under the Taragarh Hill. Ralston’s Pathan was even then waiting 
for Linforth at the bottom of the tower. 

‘ Sir,’ he said, making a low salaam when Linforth had descended, 
‘His Highness Shere Aliis now in Ajmere. Every morning between 
ten and eleven he is to be found in a balcony above the well at the 
back of the Dargah Mosque, and to-morrow I will lead you to him.’ 
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‘Every morning!’ said Linforth. ‘ What does he do upon this 
balcony ?’ 

‘He watches the well below, and the water-carriers descending 
with their jars,’ said the Pathan, ‘and he talks with his friends. 
That is all.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Linforth. ‘To-morrow we will go to him.’ 

He passed up the steps under the blue portico a little before 
the hour on the next morning, and entered a stone-flagged court 
which was thronged with pilgrims. On each side of the archway 
a great copper vat was raised upon stone steps, and it was about 
these two vats that the crowd thronged. Linforth and his guide 
could hardly force their way through. On the steps of the vats 
natives wrapped to the eyes in cloths to save themselves from 
burns, stood emptying the caldrons of boiling ghee. And on every 
side Linforth heard the name of ‘ Shere Ali’ spoken in praise. 

‘What does it mean?’ he asked of his guide, and the Pathan 
replied : 

‘His Highness the Prince has made an offering. He has filled 
those caldrons with rice and butter and spices, as pilgrims of great 
position and honour sometimes do. The rice is cooked in the vats, 
and so many jars are set aside for the strangers, while the people 
of Indrakot have hereditary rights to what is left. Sir, it is an act 
of great piety to make so rich an offering.’ 

Linforth looked at the swathed men scrambling, with cries of 
pain, for the burning rice. He remembered how lightly Shere Ali 
had been wont to speak of the superstitions of the Mahommedans 
and in what contempt he held the Mullahs of his country. Not in 
those days would he have celebrated his pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Khwajah Mueeyinu-din Chisti by a public offering of ghee. 

Linforth looked back upon the Indrakotis struggling and 
scrambling and burning themselves on the steps about the vast 
caldrons, and the crowd waiting and clamouring below. It was a 
scene grotesque enough in all conscience, but Linforth was never 
further from smiling than at this moment. A strong intuition made 
him grave. 

“Does this mark Shere Ali’s return to the ways of his fathers ?’ 
he asked himself. ‘Is this his renunciation of the White People ?’ 

He moved forward slowly towards the inner archway, and the 
Pathan at his side gave a new turn to his thoughts. 

‘Sir, that will be talked of for many months,’ the Pathan said. 
‘The Prince will gain many friends who up till now distrust him.’ 
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‘ It will be taken as a sign of faith ?’ asked Linforth. 
‘And more than that,’ said the guide significantly. ‘This one 
thing done here in Ajmere to-day will be spread abroad through 
Chilistan and beyond.’ 

Linforth looked more closely at the crowd. Yes, there were 
many men there from the hills beyond the Frontier to carry the 
news of Shere Ali’s munificence to their homes. 

‘It costs a thousand rupees at the least to fill one of those cal- 
drons,’ said the Pathan. ‘In truth, his Highness has done a wise 
thing ii——.’ And he left the sentence unfinished. 

But Linforth could fill in the gap. 

‘If he means to make trouble.’ 

But he did not utter the explanation aloud. 

‘ Let us go in,’ he said; and they passed through the high inner 
archway into the great court where the saint’s tomb, gilded and 
decked out with canopies and marble, stands in the middle. 

‘ Follow me closely,’ said the Pathan. ‘There may be bad men. 
Watch any who approach you, and should one spit, I beseech your 
Excellency to pay no heed.’ 

The huge paved square, indeed, was thronged like a bazaar. Along 
the wall on the left hand booths were erected, where food and sweet- 
meats were being sold. Stone tombs dotted the enclosure ; and 
amongst them men walked up and down, shouting and talking. 
Here and there big mango and peepul trees threw a welcome shade. 

The Pathan led Linforth to the right between the Chisti’s tomb 
and the raised marble court surrounded by its marble balustrade 
in front of the long mosque of Shah Jehan. Behind the tomb 
there were more trees, and the shrine of a dancing saint, before 
which dancers from Chitral were moving in and out with quick and 
flying steps. The Pathan led Linforth quickly through the groups, 
and though here and there a man stood in their way and screamed 
insults, and here and there one walked along beside them with a 
scowling face and muttered threats upon his life, no one molested 
them. 

The Pathan turned to the right, mounted a few steps, and passed 
under a lowstone archway. Linforth found himself upon a balcony 
overhanging a great ditch between the Dargah and Taragarh Hill. 
He leaned forward over the balustrade, and from every direction, 
opposite to him, below him, and at the ends, steps ran down 
to the bottom of the gulf—twisting and turning at every sort of 
angle, now in long lines, now narrow as a stair. The place had 
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the look of some ancient amphitheatre. And at the bottom, anda 
little to the right of the balcony, was the mouth of an open spring. 

‘The Prince is here, your Excellency.’ 

Linforth looked along the balcony. There were only three 
men standing there, in white robes, with white turbans upon their 
heads. The turban of one was hemmed with gold. There was gold, 
too, upon his robe. 

‘No,’ said Linforth. ‘He has not yet come,’ and even as he 
turned again to look down into that strange gulf of steps the man 
with the gold-hemmed turban changed his attitude and showed 
Linforth the profile of his face. 

Linforth was startled. 

‘Is that the Prince ?’ he exclaimed. He saw a man, young to 
be sure, but older than Shere Ali, and surely taller too. He looked 
more closely. That small carefully trimmed black beard might 
give the look of age, the long robe add to his height. Yet it was 
Shere Ali. Linforth walked along the balcony, and as he approached, 
Shere Ali turned quickly towards him. The blood rushed into his 
dark face ; he stood staring at Linforth like a man transfixed. 

Linforth held out his hand with a smile. 

‘I hardly knew you again,’ he said. 

Shere Ali did not take the hand outstretched to him ; he did not 
move ; neither did he speak. He just stood with his eyes fixed 
upon Linforth. But there was recognition in his eyes, and there 
wassomething more. Linforth recalled something that Violet Oliver 
had told to him in the garden at Peshawur—‘ Are you going to 
marry Linforth ?’ That had been Shere Ali’s last question when 

he had parted from her upon the steps of the courtyard of the Fort. 
Linforth remembered it now as he looked into Shere Ali’s face. 
‘Here is a man who hates me,’ he said to himself. And thus, for the 
first time since they had dined together in the mess-room at Chatham, 
the two friends met. 

‘Surely you have not forgotten me, Shere Ali?’ said Linforth, 
trying to force his voice into a note of cheery friendliness. But 
the attempt was not very successful. The look of hatred upon 
Shere Ali’s face had died away, it is true. But mere impassivity 
had replaced it. He had aged greatly during those months. Lin- 
forth recognised that clearly now. His face was haggard, his 
eyes sunken. He was a man moreover. He had been little more 
than a boy when he had dined with Linforth in the mess-room at 
Chatham. 
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‘ After ali,’ Linforth continued, and his voice now really had 
something of genuine friendliness, for he understood that Shere Ali 
had suffered—had suffered deeply ; and he was inclined to forgive 
his temerity in proposing marriage to Violet Oliver—‘ after all, it 
is not so much more than a year ago when we last talked together of 
our plans.’ 

Shere Ali turned to the younger of the two who stood beside him 
and spoke a few words in a tongue which Linforth did not yet under- 
stand. The youth—he was a youth with a soft pleasant voice, a 
graceful manner and something of the exquisite in his person— 
stepped smoothly forward and repeated the words to Linforth’s 
Pathan. 

‘ What does he say ?’ asked Linforth impatiently. The Pathan 
translated : 

‘His Highness the Prince would be glad to know what your 
Excellency means by interrupting him.’ 

Linforth flushed with anger. But he had his mission to fulfil, 
if it could be fulfilled. 

‘ What’s the use of making this pretence ?’” he said to Shere Ali. 
* You and I know one another well enough.’ 

And as he ended, Shere Ali suddenly leaned over the balustrade 
of the balcony. His two companions followed the direction of his 
eyes ; and both their faces became alert with some expectancy. 
For a moment Linforth imagined that Shere Ali was merely 
pretending to be absorbed in what he saw. But he too looked, 
and it grew upon him that here was some matter of importance— 
all three were watching in so eager a suspense. 

Yet what they saw was a common enough sight in Ajmere, 
or in any other town of India. The balcony was built out from a 
brick wall which fell sheer to the bottom of the foss. But at some 
little distance from the end of the balcony and at the head of the 
foss, a road from the town broke the wall, and a flight of steep steps 
descended to the spring. The steps descended along the wall 
first of all towards the balcony, and then just below the end of it 
they turned, so that any man going down to the well would 
have his face towards the people on the balcony for half the descent 
and his back towards them during the second half. 

A water-carrier with an earthen jar upon his head had appeared 
at the top of the steps a second before Shere Ali had turned so 
abruptly away from Linforth. It was this man whom the three 
were watching. Slowly he descended. The steps were high and 
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worn, smooth and slippery. He went down with his left hand 
against the wall, and the lizards basking in the sunlight scuttled 
into their crevices as he approached. On his right hand the ground 
fell in a precipice to the bottom of the gulf. The three men watched 
him, and, it seemed to Linforth, with a growing excitement as he 
neared the turn of the steps. It was almost as though they waited 
for him to slip just at that turn, where a slip was most likely to 
occur. 

Linforth laughed at the thought, but the thought suddenly 
gained strength, nay, conviction in his mind. For as the water- 
carrier reached the bend, turned in safety and went down towards 
the well, there was a simultaneous movement made by the three— 
a movement of disappointment. Shere Ali did more than merely 
move. He struck his hand upon the balustrade and spoke im- 
patiently. But he did not finish the sentence, for one of his com- 
panions looked significantly towards Linforth and his Pathan. 
Linforth stepped forward again. 

‘Shere Ali,’ he said, ‘I want to speak to you. It is important 
that I should.’ 

Shere Ali leaned his elbows on the balustrade, and gazing 
across the foss to the Taragarh Hill, hummed to himself a tune. 

‘Have you forgotten everything?’ Linforth went on. He 
found it difficult to say what was in his mind. He seemed to be 
speaking to a stranger—so great a gulf was between them now—a gulf 
as wide, as impassable, as this one at his feet between the balcony 
and the Taragarh Hill. ‘Have you forgotten that night when we 
sat in the doorway of the hut under the Aiguilles d’Arve? I 
remember it very clearly. You said to me, of your own accord, 
“We will always be friends. No man, no woman, shall come 
between us. We will work together and we will always be friends.” ’ 

By not so much as the flicker of an eyelid did Shere Ali betray 
that he heard the words. Linforth sought to revive that night 
so vividly that he needs must turn, needs must respond to the call, 
and needs must renew the pledge. 

‘We sat for a long while that night, smoking our pipes on the 
step of the door. It was a dark night. We watched a planet 
throw its light upwards from behind the amphitheatre of hills on 
the left, and then rise clear to view in a gap. There was a smell 
of hay like an English meadow, from the hut behind us. You 
pledged your friendship that night. It’s not so very long ago— 
two years, that’s all.’ 
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He came to a stop with a queer feeling of shame. He remem. 
bered the night himself, and always had remembered it. But he 
was not given to sentiment, and here he had been talking senti- 
ment and to no purpose. 

Shere Ali spoke again to his courtier, and the courtier stepped 
forward more bland than ever. 

‘His Highness would like to know if his Excellency is stil] 
talking, and if so, why ?’ he said to the Pathan, who translated it. 

Linforth gave up the attempt to renew his friendship with 
Shere Ali. He must go back to Peshawur and tell Ralston that he 
had failed. Ralston would merely shrug his shoulders and express 
neither disappointment nor surprise. But it was a moment of 
bitterness to Linforth. He looked at Shere Ali’s indifferent face, he 
listened for a second or two to the tune he still hummed, and he 
turned away. But he had not taken more than a couple of steps 
towards the entrance of the balcony when his guide touched him 
cautiously upon the elbow. 

Linforth stopped and looked back. The three men were once 
more gazing at the steps which led down from the road to the 


well. And once more a water-carrier descended with his great . 


earthen jar upon his head. He descended very cautiously, but 
as he came to the turn of the steps his foot slipped suddenly. 

Linforth uttered a cry, but the man had not fallen. He had 
tottered for a moment, then he had recovered himself. But the 
earthen jar which he carried on his head had fallen and been smashed 
to atoms. 

Again the three made a simultaneous movement, but this 
time it was a movement of joy. Again an exclamation burst from 
Shere Ali’s lips, but now it was a cry of triumph. 

He stood erect, and at once he turned to go. As he turned 
he met Linforth’s gaze. All expression died out of his face, but 
he spoke to his young courtier, who fluttered forward sniggering 
with amusement. 

‘His Highness would like to know if his Excellency is interested 
in a Road. His Highness thinks it a damn-fool road. His High- 
ness much regrets that he cannot even let it go beyond Kohara. 
His Highness wishes his Excellency good morning.’ 

' Linforth made no answer to the gibe. He passed out into the 
courtyard, and from the courtyard through the archway into the 
grain-market. Opposite to him at the end of the street, a grass hill, 
with the chalk showing at one bare spot on the side of it, ridged up 
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against the sky curiously like a fragment of the Sussex Downs. Lin- 
forth wondered whether Shere Ali had ever noticed the resemblance. 

In one respect Shere Ali was wrong. The Road would go on— 
now. Linforth had done his best to hinder it, as Ralston had 
bidden him to do, but he had failed, and the Road would go on to 
the foot of the Hindu Kush. Old Andrew Linforth’s words came 
back to his mind: 

‘Governments will try to stop it; but the power of the Road 
will be greater than the power of any Government. It will wind 
through valleys so deep that the day’s sunshine is gone within the 
hour. It will be carried in galleries along the faces of the mountains, 
and for eight months of the year sections of it will be buried deep 
insnow. Yet it will be finished.’ 

How rightly Andrew Linforth had judged! But Dick for once 
felt no joy in the accuracy of the old man’s forecast. He walked 
back through the city, silent and with a heavy heart. He had 
counted more than he had thought upon Shere Ali’s co-operation. 
His friendship for Shere Ali had grown into a greater and a deeper 
force than he had ever imagined it until this moment to be. He 
stopped with a sense of weariness and disillusionment, and then 
walked on again. The Road would never again be quite the 
bright, inspiring thing which it had been. The dream had a shadow 
upon it. In the Eton and Oxford days he had given and given 
and given so much of himself to Shere Ali that he could not now 
lightly and easily lose him altogether out of his life. Yet the 
truth was worse than that. For they would be enemies, Shere 
Ali would be ruined and cast out, and his ruin would be the oppor- 
tunity of the Road. 

He turned quickly to his companion. 

“What was it that the Prince said,’ he asked, ‘ when the first 
of those water-carriers came down the steps and did not slip? He 
beat his hands upon the balustrade of the balcony and cried out 
some words. It seemed to me that his companion warned him of 
your presence, and that he stopped with the sentence half spoken.’ 

‘That is the truth,’ Linforth’s guide replied. ‘The Prince 
cried out in anger, “‘ How long must we wait ?”’ 

Linforth nodded his head. 

“He looked for the pitcher to fall and it did not fall,’ he said. 
‘The breaking of the pitcher was to be a sign.’ 

‘ And the sign was given. Do not forget that, your Excellency. 
The sign was given.’ 
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But what did the sign portend? Linforth puzzled his brains 

vainly over that problem. He had not the knowledge by which 
a man might cipher out the intrigues of the hill-folk beyond the 
Frontier. Did the breaking of the pitcher mean that some definite 
thing had been done in Chiltistan, some breaking of the British 
power? They might look upon the Raj as a heavy burden on their 
heads, like an earthen pitcher and as easily broken. Ralston 
would know. 

‘You must travel back to Peshawur to-night,’ said Linforth. 
‘Go straight to his Excellency Ralston Sahib and tell him all 
that you saw upon the balcony and all that you heard. If any 
man can interpret it, it will be he. Meanwhile, show me where 
the Prince Shere Ali lodges in Ajmere.’ 

The policeman led Linforth to a tall house which closed in at 
one end a short and narrow street. 

‘It is here,’ he said. 

‘Very well,’ said Linforth, ‘I will seek out the Prince again. 
I will stay in Ajmere and try by some way or another to have 
talk with him.’ a 

But again Linforth was to fail. He stayed for some days in 
Ajmere, but could never gain admittance to the house. He was 
put off with the politest of excuses, delivered with every appear- 
ance of deep regret. Now his Highness was unwell and could see 
no one but his physician. At another time he was better—so much 
better, indeed, that he was giving thanks to Allah for the restoration 
of his health in the Mosque of Shah Jehan. Linforth could not 
reach him, nor did he ever see him in the streets of Ajmere. 

He stayed for a week, and then coming to the house one morning 
he found it shuttered. He knocked upon the door, but no one 
answered his summons; all the reply he got was the melancholy 
echo of an empty house. 

A Babu from the Customs Office, who was passing at the moment, 
stopped and volunteered information. 

‘There is no one there, Mister,’ he said gravely. ‘All have 
skedaddled to other places.’ 

* The Prince Shere Ali too ? ’ asked Linforth. 

The Babu laughed contemptuously at the title. 

‘Oho, the Prince! The Prince went away a week ago.’ 

Linforth turned in surprise. 

* Are you sure ?’ he asked. 
The Babu told him the very day on which Shere Ali had gone 
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from Ajmere. It was on the day when the pitcher had fallen 
on the steps which lead down to the well. Linforth had been 
tricked by the smiling courtier like any schoolboy. 

‘Whither did the Prince go ?’ 

The Babu shrugged his shoulders. 

‘How should I know? They are not of my people, these poor 
ignorant hill-folk.’ 

He went on his way. Linforth was left with the assurance 
that now, indeed, he had really failed. He took the train that 
night back to Peshawur. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


AN ARRESTED CONFESSION. 


Livrortu related the history of his failure to Ralston in the office 
at Peshawur. 

‘Shere Ali went away on the day the pitcher was broken,’ 
he said. ‘It was the breaking of the pitcher which gave him the 
notice to go; I am sure of it. If one only knew what message 
was conveyed. ’ and Ralston handed to him a telegram. 

The telegram had been sent some days before by the Resident 
at Kohara. Linforth took it and read it through. It announced 
that the son of Abdulla Mahommed had been murdered. 

‘I have had a letter since,’ Ralston explained. ‘He was 
shot in the back by one of his attendants when he was out aiter 
markhor. You see he was the leader of the rival faction, and was 
bidding for the throne against Shere Ali. His murder clears the 
way. I have no doubt your friend is over the Lowari Pass by this 
time. There will be trouble in Chiltistan. I would have stopped 
Shere Ali on his way up had I known.’ 

‘But you don’t think Shere Ali had this man murdered!’ 
cried Linforth. 

Ralston shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why not? What else was he waiting for from ten to eleven 
in the balcony above the well, except just for this news ?’ 

He stopped for a moment, and went on again in a voice which 
was Very grave, 

‘That seems to you horrible. I am very much afraid that 
another thing, another murder much more horrible, will be tele- 
graphed down to me in the next few days. The son of Abdulla 
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Mahommed stood in Shere Ali’s way a week ago and he is gone, 
But the way is still not clear. There’s still another in his path.’ 

Linforth interpreted the words according to the gravity with 
which they were uttered. 

‘ His father !’ he said, and Ralston nodded his head. 

‘What can we do?’ he cried. ‘ We can threaten—but what 
is the use of threatening without troops? And we mayn’t use 
troops. Chiltistan is an independent kingdom. We can advise, 
but we can’t force them to follow our advice. We accept the 
status quo. That’s the policy. So long as Chiltistan keeps the 
peace with us we accept Chiltistan as it is and as it may be. We 
can protect if our protection is asked. But our protection has 
not been asked. Why has Shere Ali fled so quickly back to his 
country ? Tell me that if you can.’ 

None the less, however, Ralston telegraphed at once to the 
authorities at Lahore. Linforth, though he had failed to renew 
his old comradeship with Shere Ali, had not altogether failed. He 
had brought back news which Ralston counted as of great im- 
portance. He had linked up the murder in Chiltistan with the 
intrigues of Shere Ali. That the glare was rapidly broadening over 
that country of hills and orchards Ralston was very well aware. 
But it was evident now that at any moment the eruption might 
take place, and fire pour down the hills. In these terms he tele- 
graphed to Lahore. Quietly and quickly, once more after twenty- 
five years, troops were being concentrated at Nowshera for a rush 
over the passes into Chiltistan. But even so Ralston was urgent 
that the concentration should be hurried. 

He sent a second telegram in cipher to the Resident at Kohara. 

‘Shere Ali on his way back. Probably coming secretly.’ 

He could do no more at the moment. So far as he could see 
he had taken all the precautions which were possible. But that 
night an event occurred in his own house which led him to believe 
that he had not understood the whole extent of the danger. 

It was Mrs. Oliver who first aroused his suspicions. The four 
of them—Ralston and his sister, Linforth and Violet Oliver were 
sitting quietly at dinner when Violet suddenly said : 

‘It’s a strange thing. Of course there’s nothing really in it, 
and I am not at all frightened, but the last two nights, on going 
to bed, I have found that one of my windows was no longer bolted.’ 

Linforth looked up in alarm. Ralston’s face, however, did not 
change. 
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‘ Are you sure that it was bolted before 2’ 

‘Yes, quite sure,’ said Violet. ‘The room is on the ground 
floor, and outside one of the windows a flight of steps leads down 
from the verandah to the ground. So I have always taken care to 
bolt them myself.’ 

‘When ?’ asked Ralston. 

‘After dressing for dinner,’ she replied. ‘It is the last thing 
I do before leaving the room.’ 

Ralston leaned back in his chair, as though a momentary 
anxiety were quite relieved. 

‘It is one of the servants, no doubt,’ he said. ‘I will speak 
about it afterwards’; and for the moment the matter dropped. 

But Ralston returned to the subject before dinner was finished. 

‘I don’t think you need be uneasy, Mrs. Oliver,’ he said. ‘The 
house is guarded by sentinels, as no doubt you know. They are 
native levies, of course, but they are quite reliable ’ ; and in this he 
was quite sincere. So long as they wore the uniform, they would 
be loyal. The time might come when they would ask to be allowed 
to go home. That permission would be granted, and very likely 
they would be found in arms against the loyal troops immediately 
afterwards. But they would ask to be allowed to go first. 

‘Still, he resumed, ‘if you carry valuable jewellery about 
with you, it would be as well, I think, if you locked it up.’ 

‘I have very little jewellery, and that not valuable,’ said Violet, 
and suddenly her face flushed and she looked across the table 
at Linforth with a smile. The smile was returned, and a minute 
later the ladies rose. 

The two men were left alone to smoke. 

‘You know Mrs. Oliver better than I do,’ said Ralston. ‘I will 
tell you frankly what I think. It may be a mere nothing. There 
may be no cause for anxiety at all. In any case anxiety is not 
the word’ he corrected himself, and went on. ‘There is a per- 
fectly natural explanation. The servants may have opened the 
window to air the room when they were preparing it for the night, 
and may easily have forgotten to latch the bolt afterwards.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose that is the natural explanation,’ said Linforth, 
as he lit a cigar. ‘It is hard to conceive any other.’ 

‘ Theft,’ replied Ralston, ‘is the other explanation. What I said 
about the levies is true. I can rely on them. But the servants— 
that is perhaps a different question. They are Mahommedans 
all of them, and we hear a good deal about the loyalty of Mahom- 
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medans, don’t we ?’ he said, with a smile. ‘They wear, if not a 
uniform, a livery. All these things are true. But I tell you this, 
which is no less true. Not one of those Mahommedan servants 
would die wearing the livery, acknowledging their service. 
Every one of them, if he fell ill, if he thought that he was going 
to die, would leave my service to-morrow. So I don’t count on 
them so much. However, I will make some enquiries, and to- 
morrow we will move Mrs. Oliver to another room.’ 

He went about the business forthwith, and cross-examined his 
servants one after another. But he obtained no admission from 
any one of them. No one had touched the window. Was a 
single thing missing of all that the honourable lady possessed ? 
On their lives, no! 

Meanwhile Linforth sought out Violet Oliver in the drawing- 
room. He found her alone, and she came eagerly towards him 
and took his hands. 

‘Oh, Dick,’ she said, ‘I am glad you have come back. I am 
nervous.’ 

‘ There’s no need,’ said Dick with a laugh. ‘ Let us go out.’ 

He opened the window, but Violet drew back. 

‘No, let us stay here,’ she said, and passing her arm through 
his she stared for a few moments with a singular intentness into 
the darkness of the garden. 

‘Did you see anything ?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ she replied, and he felt the tension of her body relax. 
“No, there’s nothing. And since you have come back, Dick, I am 
no longer afraid.’ She looked up at him with a smile, and tightened 
her clasp upon his arm with a pretty air of ownership. ‘My 
Dick !’ she said, and laughed. 

The door-handle rattled, and Violet proved that she had lost 
her fear. 

‘That’s Miss Ralston,’ she said. ‘Let us go out,’ and she 
slipped out of the window quickly. As quickly Linforth followed 
her. She was waiting for him in the darkness. 

‘Dick,’ she said in a whisper, and she caught him close to 
her. 

* Violet.’ 

He looked up to the dark, clear, starlit sky and down to the 
sweet and gentle face held up towards his. That night and in this 
Indian garden, it seemed to him that his faith was proven and 
made good. With the sense of failure heavy upon his soul, he yet 
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found here a woman whose trust was not diminished by any failure, 
who still looked to him with confidence and drew comfort and 
strength from his presence, even as he did from hers. Alone in 
the drawing-room she had been afraid ; outside here in the garden 
she had no fear, and no room in her mind for any thought of fear. 

‘When you spoke about your window to-night, Violet,’ he said 
gently, ‘ although I was alarmed for you, although I was troubled 
that you should have cause for alarm—— ’ 

‘I saw that,’ said Violet with a smile. 

‘Yet I never spoke.’ 

‘Your eyes, your face spoke. Oh, my dear, I watch you,’ 
and she drew in a breath. ‘I am a little afraid of you.’ She 
did not laugh. There was nothing provocative in her accent. 
She spoke with simplicity and truth now as often what was set down 
to her for a coquetry by those who disliked her. Linforth was in 
doubt, however. Mistake her as he did, he judged her in this 
respect more truly than the worldly-wise. She had at the bottom 
of her heart a great fear of her lover, a fear that she might lose him, 
a fear that he might hold her in scorn, if he knew her only half as 
well as she knew herself. 

‘I don’t want you to be afraid of me,’ he said, quietly. ‘There 
is no reason for it.’ 

‘You are hard to others if they come in your way,’ she replied, 
and Linforth stopped. Yes, that was true. There was his mother 
in the house under the Sussex Downs. He had got his way. He 
was on the Frontier. The road now would surely go on. It 
would be a strange thing if he did not manage to get some portion 
of that work entrusted to his hands. He had got his way, but he 
had been hard, undoubtedly. 

‘It is quite true,’ he answered. ‘But I have had my lesson. 
You need not fear that I shall be anything but very gentle towards 
you.’ 

‘In your thoughts?’ she asked quickly. ‘That you will be 
gentle in word and in deed—yes, of that I am sure. But will 
you think gently of me—always? That is a different thing.’ 

‘Of course,’ he answered with a laugh. 

But Violet Oliver was in no mood lightly to be put off. 

‘Promise me that!’ she cried in a low and most passionate 
voice. Her lips trembled as she pleaded ; her dark eyes besought 
him, shining starrily. ‘Oh, promise that you will think of me 
gently—that if ever you are inclined to be hard and to judge me 
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harshly, you will remember these two nights in the dark garden 
at Peshawur.’ 

‘I shall not forget them,’ said Linforth, and there was no 
longer any levity in his tones. He spoke gravely, and more than 
gravely. There was a note of anxiety, as though he were troubled. 

‘I promise,’ he said. 

‘Thank you,’ said Violet simply; ‘for I know that you will 
keep the promise.’ 

‘Yes, but you speak ’—and the note of trouble was still more 
audible in Linforth’s voice—‘ you speak as if you and I were going 
to part to-morrow morning for the rest of our lives.’ 

‘No,’ Violet cried quickly and rather sharply. Then she 
moved on a step or two. 

‘I interrupted you,’ she said. ‘You were saying that when 
I spoke about my window, although you were troubled on my 
account—— ’ 

‘I felt at the same time some relief,’ Linforth continued. 

“Relief ? ’ she asked. 

“Yes; for on my return from Ajmere I noticed a change in 
you.’ He felt at once Violet’s hand shake upon his arm as she 
started ; but she did not interrupt him by a word. 

“I noticed it at once when we met for the first time since we had 
talked together in the garden, for the first time since your hands 
had lain in mine and your lips touched mine. And afterwards 
it was still there.’ 

‘What change?’ Violet asked. But she asked the question 
in a stifled voice and with her face averted from him. 

‘There was a constraint, an embarrassment,’ he said. ‘How 
can I explain it? I felt it rather than noticed it by visible signs. 
It seemed to me that you avoided being alone with me. I hada 
dread that you regretted the evening in the garden, that you were 
sorry we had agreed to live our lives together.’ 

Violet did not protest. She did not turn to him with any 
denial in her eyes. She walked on by his side with her face still 
turned away from his, and for a little while she walked in silence. 
Then, as if compelled, she suddenly stopped and turned. She spoke, 
too, as if compelled, with a kind of desperation in her voice. 

‘Yes, you were right,’ she cried. ‘Oh, Dick, you were right. 
There was constraint, there was embarrassment. I will tell you 
the reason—now.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Dick with a smile. 
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Violet stared at him for a moment. She perceived his con- 
tentment. He was now quite unharassed by fear. She shook 
her head and said slowly : ; 

‘You can’t know it.’ 

‘T do.’ 

‘Tell me, then.’ 

‘You were frightened by this business of the window.’ Violet 
made a@ movement. She was in the mood to contradict him. 
But he went on, and so the mood passed. 

‘It was only natural. Here were you in a frontier town, a wild 
town on the borders of a wild country. A window bolted at 
dinner-time and unlocked at bed-time—it was easy to find some- 
thing sinister in that. You did not like to speak of it, lest it should 
trouble your hosts. Yet it weighed on you. It occupied your 
thoughts.’ 

‘And to that you put down my embarrassment ?’ she asked 
quietly. They had come again to the window of the drawing- 
room. 

‘Yes, I do,’ he answered. 

She looked at him strangely for a few moments. But the 
impulsion, the compulsion which she had felt upon her to speak, 
was gone. Without a word she slipped into the drawing-room. 


(To be continued.) 















THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM: 


BY SIR E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.C.B. 


In a former article (CornntLL Macaztne, November 1905) some 
account was given of the creation and beginnings of the British 
Museum, and of the first housing of the collections in Montague 
House, in Great Russell Street ; and that article concluded with 
a brief reference to the first reading-room of the new Museum, 
the ‘corner room, No. 90 in the basement,’ furnished with its 
‘ proper wainscot tables covered with green baize’ and its twenty 
chairs, which satisfied the demands of the readers of 1759. The 
temporary closing of the great Reading Room of modern times, 
for the purpose of overhauling the structure and of repainting and 
redecorating the beautiful dome which for the last fifty years has 
covered so many busy working brains, and sometimes a sleeping one, 
suggests an occasion for describing how the room came into existence. 

Almost a century separates the opening of the modest basement 
room, No. 90, to readers in 1759 from the first use of the great 
rotunda in 1857 ; and in that hundred years much had happened 
and many changes had passed over the face of the seven-acre plot 
which lay within the boundaries of Montague House and its garden. 
The main building of the house stood practically on the ground 
now occupied by the southern galleries of the present Museum. 
Behind it lay the garden which had been recast and replanted 
when the trustees took possession ; and beyond the garden, north- 
ward, were the open fields and a fair prospect of the heights of 
Hampstead and Highgate. 

A peaceful time had the first readers in the new Museum as they 
sat in the basement-room, No. 90, presided over by Dr. Peter 
Templeman, the newly appointed superintendent. Like so many 
of the first officers of the British Museum, Templeman was a physi- 
cian, and is described as ‘a man of a very liberal turn of mind, of 
general erudition, with a large acquaintance among the learned 
of different professions, but of an indolent inactive disposition.’ 
This was not a libel on the new official; he was certainly not 
happy in his place. The pleasant outlook on to the garden was a 
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perpetual enticement. Soon he is found begging the trustees ‘ to 
be relieved from the excessive attendance of six hours continuance 
each day, for it is more than he can bear.’ Among the entries in the 
occurrence book are such as the following : 


August 30, 1759.—On Wednesday all the company going away a little after 
one of the clock, the room being cold and the weather likely to rain, I thought it 
proper to move off too; March 13, 1760.—Last Tuesday, no company coming to 
the reading-room, Dr. Templeman ventured to go away about 2 o’clock ; April 18, 
Dr. Templeman took the liberty of walking out twice this week for the space of 
an hour for the benefit of the air ; 


and so on. 

A happy time! No readers after one o'clock, or none putting 
in an appearance as late as two o'clock ; and the superintendent 
off to take the air! The eighteenth century had its advantages. 
Poor Templeman was soon relieved. At the end of 1760 he was 
made secretary of the lately established Society of Arts, and the 
British Museum saw him no more. 

In order to lead up to the building of the great reading-room 
which was finally to supersede the earlier makeshift expedients 
for providing accommodation for the ‘studious and curious’ 
persons contemplated in the Act of Incorporation, it will be con- 
venient to describe how the garden was gradually invaded by 
galleries pushed out into it from the line of old Montague House 
and extended northwards, and how the Museum buildings grew 
until they formed a great quadrangular pile surrounding an open 
court which was, at last, all that remained of the original grounds. 
Nothing, however, was to be done for the first half-century. For 
that time Montague House remained without change, a nobleman’s 
mansion converted to the uses of a museum ; and the pleasant garden 
still flourished, affording specimens to the enquiring botanist, 
and a place of recreation to the peaceful dwellers in Bloomsbury 
who sought a quiet spot to take the air. 

The only event that arose to stir the placid calm of the place 
was the military occupation of the garden, as a precautionary 
measure, after the Lord George Gordon riots early in 1780, by 
Colonel Harvey’s Yorkshire Regiment of Militia. Early in the 
month the trustees were informed by Lord Amherst, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that the occupation had been decided upon, 
and they resolved that ‘the said regiment should be admitted 
into the court and garden and be furnished with provision and other 
necessary accommodations at the expense of the trustees’ ; and on 
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June 9 the garrison marched in. But it made a longer stay than 
had been bargained for, and the camp became a place of fashionable 
resort. On a Wednesday in July, ‘ between ten and eleven, His 
Majesty and the two eldest princes visited the camp at the Museum.’ 
Artists came and drew it: ‘Mr. Grim had leave to take a sketch 
of the encampment from a window of the Museum.’ At last the 
trustees began to consider ‘when it would be proper to apply to 
Lord Amherst for removal of the troops, and also when the house 
and garden may be opened, as before, for the use of the public with 
security’: whence it appears that the Museum had been closed, 
since the riots, to general visitors. The trustees had, moreover, 
spent nearly 500/. in entertaining their guests. At length on 
Wednesday, August 9, after a two months’ sojourn, 


At the evening parade of the York 2nd Regiment, then under marching orders, 
the officers and men desired to testify their sense of the favours they had received 
from the trustees and officers of the British Museum. Accordingly the field 
officers, at the head of their men, returned their thanks in a polite speech, and 
the men expressed their gratitude by repeated cheers. On the following morning 
at 5 o’clock, the regiment marched out of the camp in the Museum garden. 


The first important addition to the Museum that was to lead 
to the extension of Montague House was the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities which fell into the hands of the British after Bonaparte’s 
discomfiture in Egypt and the capitulation of Alexandria. They 
were presented to the trustees by the King in 1802. There was 
no room for them in the house; and a new building to receive 
them had to be provided. In the next year a sub-committee 
appointed ‘ to take into consideration the best and most economical 
manner of constructing a proper building for the reception of the 
valuable antiquities captured by the British Army in Egypt and 
deposited under the care of the trustees by the King’s most gracious 
command,’ recommended the erection of a building, of modest size 
according to modern ideas, for it was to measure only some hundred 
feet in length, to be connected with the western side of Montague 
House and to run northward into the garden. It is interesting 
to know that three famous collectors sat on this committee, viz. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir William Hamilton, and Charles Townley, 
although Hamilton died before the report was presented. They 
recommended 
that the building be erected near the north-west angle of the present house and 
joined to it by passages concealed by a colonnade ; and they beg leave to observe 


that, if this situation is adopted, there will be on the west side of the new building 
a considerable space of ground, on which groups of apartments, incapable of 
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architectural regularity and always disgusting in appearance, may be placed, 
so as to be wholly hid from the view by the body of the new building. 


In the course of the developments of the Museum many ‘ apart- 
ments, disgusting in appearance’ have been set up as temporary 
makeshifts, and not always ‘hid from the view.’ The older genera- 
tions will remember the hideous sheds which filled the whole length 
of the portico of the present building, and offended the eyes of all 
who passed the gates between 1857 and 1880. 

The gallery which was built was afterwards known as the Town- 
ley Gallery, an upper room in it being occupied by a portion of 
the classical collections of Charles Townley. It stood for not 
quite half a century, being eventually merged in the southern portion 
of the present great Egyptian gallery. It was begun in 1804, 
and on May 21, 1808, the Archbishop of Canterbury (as a principal 
trustee) was requested ‘to acquaint their Majesties, in the most 
respectful manner, that the new building of the Museum is now 
ready to be opened, and to receive their Majesties’ pleasure whether 
they will condescend to visit it previously to its being opened for 
general inspection.’ On June 3, 


Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Cumber- 
land and Cambridge, the Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, and Amelia, and 
Duchess of York, were pleased to honour the Museum with a visit. A subaltern’s 
detachment of the Guards attended on the occasion. Her Majesty and the Royal 
Party were received by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Dartmouth 
(Lord Chamberlain), Lord Aylesford (Lord Steward), Lord St. Helens, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir William Scott, and Mr. Rose, 
as trustees. They arrived at a quarter before one, walked through all the apart- 
ments, partook of a collation in the saloon, and left the Museum at three o’clock. 


The collation cost 291. 10s. ; and a drugget ‘laid on the steps and 
spoiled,’ 61. 4s. 

After this flourish, building operations ceased for a while ; but 
collections went on accumulating. In the course of the next eight 
years were acquired the Greek sculptures excavated by the architect 
C. R. Cockerell at Phigaleia in the Peloponnese, and more especially 
the sculptures brought from Athens by Lord Elgin, ever famous 
as the Elgin Marbles. These were at first housed in a temporary 
gallery, built in the western part of the garden, one of those ‘ apart- 
ments,’ in fact, ‘incapable of architectural regularity and always 
disgusting in appearance,’ foreshadowed in the report of the com- 
mittee of 1803. Therefore in 1820 it seemed to be time to take 
up the building question anew ; and two long galleries were pro- 
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posed, the one to be an extension of the Townley Gallery on the 
west, and the other to correspond to it on the east, the full length 
to be 295 feet and the height to be 60 feet. 

But now the trustees found themselves in a difficulty. The 
Townley Gallery had been comparatively a small affair, and its 
erection had called forth no remark. But when long galleries 
to fill the whole length of the Museum garden from south to north 
were contemplated, the interests of the neighbouring tenants ap- 
peared to be affected. The proposal was challenged by the Duke 
of Bedford as threatening a breach of the covenants of the original 
grant of the site of Montague House by Lady Rachel Russell to 
Ralph Montagu in 1675. The intention at that time was that the 
two family houses, Southampton House and Montague House, 
were to stand side by side as a pair of great mansions, and that 
nothing should be done to impair the prospect which each enjoyed 
over the open country. Therefore it was stipulated that no build- 
ing (other than summer houses) was to be erected in the garden of 
Montague House, to extend northward beyond the range of South- 
ampton House. But, since the date of the conveyance, the features 
of the surrounding property had completely changed. In the year 
1800 Southampton House (or, as it was then called, Bedford House) 
had been pulled down, and even before that date streets and squares 
had begun to cover the Bedford estate. West, east, and north 
of the Museum garden, rows of houses had arisen, and their tenants 
enjoyed a pleasant prospect over its cultivated grassplots and 
terraces. No wonder, then, that the projected building of two 
long galleries to a height of sixty feet was not an agreeable matter 
to either landlord or tenants of the newly-built residences. 

The affidavit of Joseph Planta, the Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum at that time, is not without interest as recording 
the changes which had taken place in his day : The deponent 


saith that for fifty years last past he hath resided in the said public establishment 
called the British Museum, and hath been during all such time well acquainted 
with the premises belonging to the said establishment and the grounds or district 
surrounding the same. Saith that on the eastern, northern, and western sides of 
the said Museum garden numbers of dwelling houses have been erected, and various 
streets made, within forty years last past, and that, before the erection of the 
said houses and forming of such streets, the site thereof and all the ground con- 
tiguous thereto and surrounding the said Museum garden on the eastern, western 
and northern sides thereof, as far as the places called Pancras, Kentish Town, 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Islington respectively, or as far as could be discerned 
by the naked eye, was in a state of open fields and unoccupied by continuous build- 
ings or buildings of any description, except very few detached houses at great 
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distances from each other. Saith that the said houses composing the eastern 
side of Bedford Square and abutting upon the said Museum garden westward 
were in progress of building in or about the year 1780, and that the houses com- 
posing the western side of the street called Montagu Street and abutting upon the 
said Museum garden eastward, and the houses composing the southern side of the 
street called Montagu Place and abutting upon the said Museum garden northward, 
were in progress of building in the year 1800, and were, according to deponent’s 
recollection and belief, finished in or about the year 1805. Saith that the houses 
in Montagu Street would have obstructed the view westward from Southampton 
House, if such house were now in existence, and would have rendered all erections 
within the said Museum garden, of the height of sixty feet, invisible from the 
said house formerly existing, called Southampton, otherwise Bedford, House. 


The first signal of opposition to the building scheme was a 
formal notice, early in 1821, from the Duke of Bedford’s agent 
to the trustees to refrain from erecting buildings in the garden of 
the British Museum, ‘the same being considered contrary to the 
conditions of the fee-farm grant made to Mr. Montagu in 1675,’ 
The trustees, on the other hand, on consulting the Attorney-General, 
received the very practical advice to peg out the ground, and 
informed the other side of their intention to carry out the buildings 
‘to the extent marked in the plan sent herewith.’ An action of 
course followed ; but, it may be assumed, rather as a formality or 
‘asaving of the face,’ and probably to satisfy tenants, than with any 
hope of success. The suit, in fact, failed, the court finding that 
the obligation to refrain from building northward must be held 
to be mutual, and that the owner of Southampton House had 
been as much restrained from obstructing the prospect over the 
fields from Montague House as the owner of Montague House was 
restrained from doing the like detriment to his neighbour ; that, 
while the Duke of Bedford had acted perfectly within his legal 
rights in building over his property to the north, yet, having done 
so, he could no longer prevent the trustees from following his 
example. 

But the gallery which the latter were now free to erect on the 
eastern side of their garden was not destined to receive, as at first 
contemplated, the collections of Greek sculpture. For early in 
1823 the library formed by King George III. was presented to the 
nation by his successor ; and the ‘ King’s Library,’ as it has ever 
since been called, was to find its home in the Museum. A committee 
sat to consider the means of providing ‘a proper building for the 
reception of the Royal Library and a picture gallery over it, and 
for providing a fit place for the safe deposit of the manuscripts, 
such building to form part of a general plan.’ The design for the 
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general plan was drawn by Sir Robert Smirke, who from this time 
down to 1846 was the architect of the British Museum, and took 
the form of a great quadrangular building, the south side of which 
was to occupy the ground on which the old house was standing. 
Smirke’s scheme was worked out in detail by the year 1827; but 
the building of the eastern gallery for the reception of George III.’s 
library was taken in hand forthwith. It was begun in 1823, and 
was ready for the housing of the books in September 1827. In the 
latter year the projected western gallery north of the Townley 
Gallery was commenced, and was finished in the autumn of 183], 
forming the northern and central sections of the present Egyptian 
Gallery. Again, to the west of this building arose a room specially 
designed for the Elgin Marbles, replacing the makeshift ‘ apartment, 
disgusting in appearance ’ where they had rested since their arrival. 
The southern and larger portion of the present Elgin Room thus came 
into existence in 1830 to 1831. To meet the outlay on all these 
buildings, the trustees had been liberally supplied by votes of 
Parliament. In 1833 the grant for erecting the northern galleries 
of the new Museum was agreed to, and in the course of that year 
and the next a beginning was made, and the work was completed in 
1837. 

So far, then, with the exception of certain additional rooms 
afterwards built on the northern and western sides to link together 
the several galleries, Smirke’s quadrangular Museum had taken 
shape on three of its faces, that on the western side running into 
a double line of galleries. The southern side was still held by 
Montague House ; but now the time had arrived for the removal 
uf the old structure and for the expansion of a frontage on Great 
Russell Street. The plans of the time show the courtyard and 
the flanking offices hemmed in on the right hand and on the left 
by houses on the northern side of the street ; the new requirements 
led to a rectification of frontiers. A certain number of the houses 
were purchased by the year 1841; the old fee-farm rent of 5l. 
from Montague House was extinguished ; and in 1844 the Bedford 
estate office, which stood on ground now occupied by the White 
Wing, migrated across Montague Street, and the trustees entered 
into possession of the site. In the latter part of 1841 the southern 
line of galleries of the new building was begun and gradually dis- 
placed the old house, the northern section of which was demolished 
in 1842, and which had entirely vanished by 1845. An attempt 
to remove the painted ceilings was not successful. The last piece 
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of work in the completion of Smirke’s scheme was the demolition of 
the Townley Gallery and the substitution of one on a larger scale, 
now the southern section of the Egyptian Gallery. This brings 
us down to 1847. The laying out of the front court, the removal 
of the old wall skirting Great Russell Street, and the pulling down 
of the old gateway with its clock-turret followed; and the last 
vestige of Ralph Montagu’s country mansion thus disappeared 
in 1850. 

But there still remained one detail to keep alive, for those 
who knew its history, the memory of old Montague House. When 
the massive railings, which now shut in the British Museum from 
the street, were set up in 1851, the line of the original fence was 
followed ; but this left out of account a narrow strip of ground 
lying outside, and representing the boundary ditch of ‘ Baker’s Field’ 
which had been conveyed to Ralph Montagu. This strip was now 
offered to the local authorities to be added to the width of Great 
Russell Street ; but it was declined. To mark the low frontier, 
therefore, there was placed outside the great railings a dwarf railing 
which most of us will have in recollection on account of the 
delightful row of grim little lions perched on the main uprights. 
The whole design was due to the architect, Sydney Smirke, who 
had succeeded his brother Sir Robert in 1846; but there was a 
special interest attaching to the lions, because they were the work 
of the young artist Alfred Stevens, then in the employ of Smirke. 
When, therefore, in 1895, as one of the conditions of purchase of 
additional land for the extension of the British Museum, the strip 
of ground was at last taken over by the parish, and the dwarf 
rail was removed, by a natural confusion a plaintive protest was 
raised against ‘ the wanton mutilation of a noble work of art and one 
of the few complete pieces of design that Alfred Stevens has left 
to us.’ All of which only proves that it is as unsafe to criticise 
as it is to prophesy without the necessary foreknowledge. The 
lions have been well cared for. Several of them are now to be seen 
placed on the balustrades of the staircases inside the Museum, 
and a large number were presented to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, to be set up on the railing round Stevens’ Wellington 
monument in the cathedral. 

‘ Although Sir Robert Smirke’s scheme had been carried out 
to its conclusion, and the great quadrangular building stood in 
place of Montague House, the requirements of the Museum were not 
satisfied. The library was growing apace; the natural history 
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collections were multiplying; and antique sculptures were stil] 
coming in. Explorations in Western Asia had resulted in the 
discovery of the ancient palaces and temples of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and series of bas-reliefs and other monuments were on 
their way to England. As early as 1846 the trustees had proposed 
to the Treasury the purchase of land for the enlargement of the 
library. Again in 1848 they suggested the acquisition of the 
line of houses on the east of the Museum, forming the western side 
of Montague Street, and the erection of a gallery on the site. They 
applied again in 1850 with no better success. But, while these 
efforts to soften the heart of an unwilling Treasury were being 
made, there was still one unoccupied portion of old Montague 
House garden which might be turned to account. This was the 
central court of Smirke’s quadrangular building, an open space 
of one hundred yards in length by some seventy-eight yards in 
breadth. To raise ordinary galleries on this site was of course 
impossible without interfering with the light of the surrounding 
building ; but the space was ample enough to allow of the centre 
being occupied without serious inconvenience to the Museum. 
The credit of being the first to perceive the value of the central 
court as an appropriate site for the extension of the buildings 
rests with Sir Anthony Panizzi, then the keeper of the Printed 
Books and afterwards Principal Librarian. It was in 1852 that he 
suggested his scheme for building within the quadrangle a great 
circular reading-room, to be surrounded with storage galleries 
of a medium height and therefore not obstructive to the light of 
the main galleries. The excellence of the proposal was so obvious 
that there was no hesitation in carrying it out. Exactly three 
years sufficed for its accomplishment. The excavations for the 
foundations were begun in May 1854, and in May 1857 the new 
Reading Room and its galleries were completed. 

We must now return for a moment to the eighteenth century 
and follow the fortunes of the readers of the British Museum from 
the point where we left them when, in 1760, Dr. Templeman, the 
first superintendent of the room, took his departure. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Richard Penneck, who reigned a long, and no 
doubt peaceful, reign of more than forty years and died at the close 
of 1802. Yet there were changes even in his day. Complaints were 
made, and we may well believe that there was reason, that the 
basement reading-room was damp; and accordingly a migration 
took place to the ‘south-west angle room’ immediately over it on 
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the floor above. This room came into use in 1774, and was occupied 
by the readers until 1803, when once again they shifted to an adjoin- 
ing room northwards and remained there until 1817, gradually 
increasing in numbers and extending their borders into adjoining 
rooms. When the King’s Library was built, the readers again 
migrated, and, finally deserting Montague House, they settled down 
in two of the rooms now occupied by the Department of Manu- 
scripts ; and they were not again disturbed until 1838, when once 
more they moved into two large rooms at the eastern end of the 
present North Library. There they remained until their final shift 
into the great Reading Room in 1857. 

Nothing is more tiresome than a written description of a great 
building ; and there is no need to inflict weariness by repeating 
the details of the construction of the new Reading Room which 
can be found in the guide-books. It is enough to say that it is a 
building largely built up with iron stanchions and girders, its 
great feature, the dome, rising to a height of 106 feet from the 
floor and having a diameter of 140 feet, nearly as large as the 
Pantheon, one foot larger than St. Peter’s at Rome, and twenty- 
eight feet larger than our St. Paul’s. The storage galleries which 
skirt the room on all sides are a wonderful network of iron stages 
fitted at all their joints with beautiful nicety. It speaks well for 
both architect and builder that the whole structure, after thorough 
testing, proves to be practically as sound at all points to-day 
as it was when it was erected half a century ago. 

A far more elaborate style of decoration was originally con- 
templated than that which was actually applied. Smirke’s model 
of the room, now to be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
shows a scheme of ornamentation, suggested by Stevens, which 
includes a series of statuettes, and fresco-paintings of an enriched 
character in the paneis of the dome. Considering the murky 
atmosphere of London and the rapidity with which even things light 
and bright turn to darkness, it was wise to adopt a simpler style. 
But one detail, apparently of decoration, was quite fortuitous. 
Everyone who has been in the room has noticed the pattern of 
faint crosslines, somewhat resembling the lines of a tartan, which 
covered the ceiling of the dome, and which was only caused by the 
wooden scantling to which the lining plaster is attached ‘ showing 
through’ on to the surface. In recent years we have learnt the 
value of white enamel paint as a means of decoration and of reflecting 
light, and not to be shy of using it freely even in our gloomy metro- 
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polis. In the new decoration of the Reading Room dome it will 
be largely employed. 

The opening, in 1857, of the new Reading Room—originally 
arranged for seating 394 persons, who by various devices have 
now been increased to 460—was naturally followed by a large 
addition to the number of students, or, to be more correct, to the 
number of visits of students, in the course of the year. Whereas 
in the years immediately preceding that date the numbers had 
ranged in the fifty thousands, in the year 1858 the total rose to 
more than 122,000; and since that time there has been, with 
fluctuations, a general increase. It touched its highest point in 
1904 with upwards of 226,000; and it is not probable that it will 
ever ebb again to below 200,000. With the increase in the number 
of readers there has naturally been a proportionate increase in the 
number of books supplied to them. The total number of volumes 
thus used in the course of the year now amounts to about a million 
and a half, giving an average of some seven volumes daily to each 
reader. When readers sometimes grumble at delay in the delivery 
of books to them, let them bear in mind the difficulty of dealing 
with such numbers, and let them also bear in mind that in the 
British Museum Reading Room there is, as yet, no limit placed on 
the number of works that may be asked for. 

The wear and tear of books, especially of books of general 
reference, must always be excessive in modern public libraries ; 
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and no doubt it will become more and more excessive. The leisurely 
days of libraries are gone ; the man who comes to verify references ‘ 
is generally in a hurry, and he has little regard for the dignity of ‘ 
literature. The bibliophile’s tender handling of his favourites ‘ 
is to the reference-hunter an amiable weakness not to be encouraged. I 
He rushes at his book, tears it open, and cuts its heart out. Some h 
books are literally thumbed out of existence. Naturally those t 
fare the worst which feed the vanity of human nature, and serve fi 
the turn of pedigree-hunters, a class of persons with whom the b 
librarian has the least sympathy. County histories, nearly always ‘ 
costly works, deserve a better fate ; but they go under. Even 80 a 
modern a work as the ‘ Victoria County History’ must soon be . 
replaced by a duplicate copy. But we have a generous sympathy B 
with the students who are wearing out such books as Birkbeck i 
Hill’s ‘ Boswell,’ Wheatley’s ‘ Pepys,’ Bury’s ‘ Gibbon,’ Hodgkin’s le 


‘Italy and Her Invaders,’ and the ‘Cambridge Modern History,’ 
the Museum copies of which works are being gradually ground down. 
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About the deplorably thumbed condition of ‘The Sermon Bible,’ 
in twelve volumes, we refrain from speaking. 

It is remarkable how very few books are stolen from the Reading 
Room. One likes to think that this immunity is due to the general 
goodness of humanity. Perhaps the fact that Museum books are 
stamped in such a way as to render them valueless as vendible 
property may also have something to do with it. However that 
may be, it is true that a book scarcely ever disappears, and the 
few volumes, not a dozen, that have recently been purloined during 
as many years, have in all instances been of small value and generally 
of an elementary character. During the South African war, for 
example, a Dutch grammar and dictionary passed beyond the 
precincts of the British Museum ; and if these lines should meet the 
eye of the young gentleman in whose baggage they presumably 
found a passage to the southern hemisphere, he is invited to restore 
them to their lawful owners. He would only be following another 
example. A few years ago a parcel of four or five valuable scien- 
tific books, which had been missing for very many years, was un- 
expectedly returned through the Post Office. The person who 
had borrowed them appears to have finished with them, for subse- 
quent inquiries disclosed the fact that a widow lady had posted the 
parcel. 

But, if books rarely vanish, other portable articles, not so 
easily traceable, have proved more attractive. A few years ago 
an overcoat thief wrought conspicuous havoc. He literally lived on 
an overcoat weekly. His skill was of the first order. Readers 
were entreated in official notices to refrain from taking their over- 
coats into the room and hanging them over the backs of their chairs. 
But with that persistence which invariably attaches to a bad 
habit they were not to be persuaded. They refused to listen 
to good advice, and they lost their coats. There was good reason 
for suspecting a certain person, and he was carefully watched ; 
but even then he was not to be denied. The weekly sacrifice was 
enacted with perfect punctuality ; and at length a detective was 
called in. Then the thief proved himself a man of humour as well 
as a man of resource: the detective’s own overcoat vanished. 

But all good things have an end. The suspect’s reading ticket 
expired, and it was not renewed ; and overcoats no longer, or at 
least very rarely, supply sustenance to the hungry. 
It is still, it seems, to some extent a popular idea that people 


frequent the Reading Room to read novels. This is a libel. Once 
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upon a time, it is true, the room was the resort of the novel-reader, 

A comfortable room, a luxurious chair, a sufficient assurance of 
silence—nothing was wanting to his happiness ; and he was tolerated 
too long. Of course, probably every reader read a novel now 
and again in the room; and such an occasional relaxation from 
hard study may have done no particular harm to anyone. But 
when it came to a small but assiduous body of some score persons 
who sat reading fiction from morn to noon, from noon to dewy 
eve, monopolising as many seats, which might have served for 
five times as many genuine students who would want the use of 
the room for an hour or two in the course of the day, the 
matter became serious. Careful statistics showed that a very 
creditable score was made by each of the offenders; though, of 
course, the numbers of novels devoured per man varied. The best 
man, or worst, won easily with thirty novels a week, or five per 
diem. A humorous but efficient edict was promulgated. The use 
of works of fiction less than five years old was forbidden ; and the 
novel-reader fled in disgust. 

Even as we bring this article to a close, the great dome is rapidly 
changing its appearance. It is casting off its shabby coat, and 
donning a robe of white and gold. When winter approaches, 
the forest of scaffolding-poles which now fill up the great space 
will have been felled ; the room will again be occupied by its daily 
tale of some six to seven hundred readers, who may go on working 
for another fifty years without much danger of fresh disturbance. 
While the cleaning and repainting has been in progress, temporary 
accommodation has been found in the room of the North Library 
for some two hundred students. There is reason to believe that they 
have not been altogether unhappy in their temporary exile from 
their usual quarters. They certainly have been patient. It is a 
pleasure to place on record that of the many hundreds of applica- 
tions for admission to the makeshift rooms which have been 
received, only one single letter has shown lack of courtesy and 
impatience. wees 
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SIR SPENCER WALPOLE. 


TuE following short sketch of some aspects of the life of my friend, 
the late Sir Spencer Walpole, is not written with any idea of giving 
more than the briefest account of his public services, whether as 
Civil Servant or historian. Its main object is to show him in a light 
in which the public did not know him, living the life of a country 
gentleman, in his intervals of leisure, at that place in Sussex which 
he purchased on retirement from public service—if indeed that 
is a phrase which can at all be used correctly of one who was con- 
tinually working for the public good almost to the last day of his 
life. I will be content to do little more than name the steps of his 
public career as they stand on record. 

Sir Spencer Walpole, who died at Hartfield Grove, Sussex, on 
July 7, 1907, in his sixty-ninth year, was born in 1839, elder 
son of the Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, who held the office of 
Home Secretary three times in Lord Derby’s Government. His 
mother was a daughter of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 
murdered, when Prime Minister, by a fanatic in the lobby of the 
House of Commons. Sir Spencer had thus a Tory heritage of 
double birthright, but the older traditions associated with the 
name of Walpole were those which prevailed with him. As an 
historian and biographer, in spite of the judicial fairness of view 
which he is on the whole successful in maintaining, his leaning 
to the Whig principles and opinions is not always to be disguised, 
and in his own profession and practice he showed himself a con- 
vinced Liberal. 

After an Eton education he went into the Home Civil Service 
and became a War Office clerk. Even while serving in that 
capacity he secured some time for historical work. I think, how- 
ever, it was in the wider leisure which he found when he passed 
on to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man that he was able 
to give the very many hours which must have been required for 
the plan of his main volumes of history and for research into all 
those points of doubt and difficulty which he has finally resolved 
80 plainly. On the questions of fact which he touches it will hardly 
be possible for historians who follow him to be again in doubt. 
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In the interval between his clerkship at the War Office and governor- 
ship of the Isle of Man, a post which he held with distinction from 
1882 to 1893, he had been appointed Inspector of Fisheries, jointly 
with the late Mr. Frank Buckland. It was in 1867 that he received 
this appointment, a date at which very much less attention was 
given to questions of the national fish food-supply than is devoted 
to it now. With the distinguished naturalist as his companion 
he travelled over many parts of the kingdom on the business of 
their office, and it has often struck me that the unusually wide 
acquaintance with our islands which he thus attained must have 
helped the historian more than a little to a knowledge of the social 
and economical condition of the then present moment, to which 
the events that he had to record served as prelude. I have no 
doubt that it also helped the man to that remarkably liberal, 
charitable, and sympathetic view of his fellows which was so 
characteristic of Sir Spencer Walpole’s mind. Here was one 
obviously born for official position, the very strings of his cradle, 
as we might say, of red tape ; yet it would be hard to name a man 
who could throw himself more fully into the interests of his fellows, 
no matter what their class in life, and for the breadth of outlook 
which enabled him to do this I have always thought that Sir Spencer 
must have been greatly indebted, after the golden heart and 
sympathy with which Nature had dowered him, to +he contact 
with all sorts and conditions which fell to his lot as Inspector of 
Fisheries. Characteristically of the thoroughness with which he 
performed all the functions that he undertook, he made himself 
so complete a master of the fishery question, so far as the knowledge 
of it had been carried at that day, that he wrote a book on the 
subject which was of recognised value. 

Speaking of Sir Spencer’s governorship of the Isle of Man, I 
said, of purpose, that he held the position with distinction. The 
sense in which I intended the remark was that his tenure of office 
came at a fortunate moment. Revived attention was just then 
being devoted to the very interesting historical and pre-historical 
remains on the island, both the Celtic and the Scandinavian. I 
am not aware for how much, if anything, Sir Spencer’s encourage- 
ment or initiative counted in the commencement of that very well 
written and illustrated series of Manx Note-books which Mr. A. W. 
Moore edited. The first appeared in January 1885, and to this 
Sir Spencer, then Lieutenant-Governor, contributed a preface. 
In this preface Sir Spencer aptly observes that, ‘ Fifty thousand 
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people still retaining their old laws and their old customs, in the 
centre of the United Kingdom, is a spectacle as unique as it is 
noble.’ This is finely said, and may be taken as not inadequately 
typical of the language of Sir Spencer’s historical and biographical 
writings. There have been those who deemed his style too reticent 
and have labelled it laborious, but this is a criticism which I was 
never able to admit, for though it is not enlivened by the fireworks 
which some writers let off with a rapidity which is a little dazzling, 
it never fails of a fine dignity in keeping with its grave themes. 
It appears to me quite likely that as the Isle of Man was fortunate 
in the coincidence that its governor was a man of historical tastes 
and literary ability at the moment of starting these Note-books, 
so too he was fortunate in finding himself in a spot so full of tradi- 
tion and of cultured interest in that tradition at the moment 
when his mind was being seriously bent to historical study. It 
would not be right to give the impression that the commencement 
of these Note-books marked the beginning of the local intelligent 
interest in the antiquities of the island. Before their inauguration 
the Manx Society had been in existence, devoting itself to some- 
what similar discussion and research. Many subsequent contribu- 
tions to the series came from Sir Spencer Walpole’s pen, and in the 
issue of July 1887 I find this significant sentence concluding one of 
his articles : ‘ The two first chapters in the history of the Isle of Man 
have still to be written. Is there no one endowed with knowledge, 
with industry, and with leisure, prepared to undertake the task ?’ 
So far as I am aware, that question remains to this day without 
any practical answer in the person of the required historian. 

While in the Isle of Man, Sir Spencer formed the acquaintance 
of the late Mr. T. E. Brown, sometime master at Clifton College, 
who has left an abiding mark on the minds of many of his pupils. 
He was author of ‘ Betsy Lee,’ and ‘ Fo’c’s’le Yarns,’ etc., but is 
yet more remarkable for his literary influence on others, and for 
stimulating ideas and conversation, than for the works of his 
own pen. 

In 1893 Sir Spencer was appointed Secretary to the Post Office, 
where he remained until 1899, and of this office again he performed 
the duties with conspicuous results. It was in his consulship that 
the delivery of telegrams within three miles of the terminal office 
was made free, and he too put through the regulation permitting 
halfpenny stamps affixed to cards to pass them through the post, 
whereas heretofore it had been only permitted to use the cards 
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stamped and issued by the Post Office itself. One of his last 
acts in office was to pass the regulation authorising the use of post 
boxes in private houses, which are cleared at stated hours by the 
official postman. 

I have spoken, and shall continue to speak throughout this 
short notice, of my friend under the title which he bore in the 
later years of his life. It was not however till 1899, when he retired 
from the Secretaryship of the Post Office, that he was created 
K.C.B., and should rightly be spoken of as Sir Spencer. The 
honour came late in so long a career of public usefulness, and it 
came without the usual preliminary step of C.B. This however, 
as I am informed, was by no means because the preliminary honour 
was not offered. It was offered once, if not more, but declined, and 
when the knighthood was proffered Sir Spencer’s first desire was 
to refuse this also, but it was pointed out to him that it was only 
customary for a Civil Servant of his distinction to receive this 
recognition, and if he did not accept it the country wou!d be apt 
to draw the wholly wrong inference that the department’s work 
had not been well done under his control. This consideration 
decided him to accept an honourable title which his simple nature 
would have made him more willing to decline. 

At the age of twenty-eight, and almost at the same time as he 
received the appointment of Inspector of Fisheries, Sir Spencer 
married the wife who is left to mourn his loss. Lady Walpole is 
a daughter of the late Sir John Digby Murray, tenth baronet of 
Blackbarony in Ireland. He leaves, besides, one surviving child, 
a daughter married to Mr. Frank Holland, clerk to the House of 
Lords and son of the late Canon Holland and Sybilla, his wife. 

It was impossible to go far in Sir Spencer’s company, as it has 
been my own fortunate privilege to go many a mile, walking the 
countryside and meeting acquaintances of all conditions, sexes, and 
ages, without being struck by the singular interest he bestowed on all 
the children whom we encountered as we went. There was a special 
and pathetic reason for this great tenderness which Sir Spencer 
always evinced for all young children, for he had personally suffered 
the deep grief of losing his only son at the early age of two years. 
The loss was one which would be felt most deeply by a man of Sir 
Spencer’s affectionate nature, and the sadness which it cast over his 
life never, as I fancied, quite left him. It was a very full life, with 
a great variety of interest and of outlook, and on the whole I have 
no doubt that it was a very happy life, as a full life is nearly 
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sure to be. He had a tendency to look on the dark rather than 
on the sunny side of circumstance, but if in his moments of 
reflection his view was a little inclined to be melancholic, his heart 
was too courageous and, at the very core, too cheerful to permit 
him to fall into any sour pessimism, and he had a saving grace of 
humour, that twin sister of sympathy, which aided him in keeping 
his outlook sane and sweet. For many years his life was haunted 
by constant anxiety about the health of his wife, to whom he was 
devotedly attached and who in the end was left, while he was 
taken. 

Though Sir Spencer as an historian was rather a recorder than 
a shaper of political events, nearly all the leading statesmen of 
either persuasion were his personal friends. I remember one 
day going to see him at his house in Sussex. It was a Sunday 
afternoon, and there were gathered together such an assemblage 
of the heads of the Radical Party, then out of office, as would have 
made a good Conservative shudder. Some, including, I think, 
Mr. Morley, were staying with Sir Spencer; others, the present 
Prime Minister among them, had been brought over by Mr. Bryce. 
As Mr. Bryce’s party were going away, some elected to walk back 
to his house, while others, of whom was Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, were to remain a few minutes longer and then start 
after them in the carriage. ‘ We will pick up the disjecta membra as 
we go along,’ said Sir Henry. ‘Ah,’ replied one of Sir Spencer’s 
guests, not so whole-souled perhaps in devotion to Radical principles 
as the company required, ‘ you have had a lot of practice in that 
lately.’ This was at the moment when the Liberal Party was all 
at sixes and sevens, and ‘ C.-B.’ was having a hard time of it trying 
to gather the divergent interests into some net which should embrace 
them all. How successful his efforts were was shown in the won- 
derful election of 1906. 

Sir Henry took the little joke at the expense of himself and Party 
extremely well, and Sir Spencer then told me of a jest which Sir 
Henry had the hardihood to perpetrate at the expense of Mr. 
Gladstone himself on the occasion of a political party at the Durdans, 
Lord Rosebery’s house near Epsom. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was the last of the guests to arrive. It was soon after the 
publication of Mr. Pearson’s book about the ‘ Yellow Peril,’ with 
which Mr. Gladstone, like many others, had been greatly struck. 
When the present Prime Minister came in, Mr. Gladstone said 
to him, ‘ That is a wonderful book, this of Mr. Pearson’s; have 
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you read it?” ‘What book is that, Mr. Gladstone ?’ Sir Henry 
asked, innocently, knowing perfectly well, it is to be presumed, 
what book was referred to, ‘“ Pearson’s Weekly” ?’ But this 
was a species of the Yellow Peril which Mr. Gladstone had not 
encountered. 

The day after the ‘disjecta membra’ Sunday was a Bank 
Holiday, which meant, among other things that the trains on the 
Brighton railway were much disjecta likewise, and ran at curious 
times. Coming to the station at an hour at which he had been 
forewarned that a morning train would start, Sir Spencer found 
Sir Henry, who had not been thus forewarned, sitting on the hard 
bench in the station reading a French novel. He had come in 
from Mr. Bryce’s in time to catch the everyday train, and had 
been sitting there the best part of two hours, perfectly happy, 
reading his novel. After all, it was a way of spending Bank Holiday. 

Sir Spencer himself was not very actively a joke-maker, but 
he was very distinctly a cause of humour in others, having a quick 
appreciation of a joke or point of humour. Unlike most people, 
I think that the joke which he enjoyed most was the joke at his own 
expense, and it is not easy to pay the character of a man for 
generosity a larger compliment than this. He delighted in being 
‘chaffed’ and generally was so much pleased with this passive 
position that he forgot to ‘chaff’ back, though he could do so 
with effect if he chose. Although he was so convinced a Radical in 
his politics, in his outlook on life, in respect for authority and so on 
he had much of the Conservative heritage which belonged to him 
by right of birth. After his acquirement of his place in Sussex we 
often found occasion to tell him that he was ‘developing all the 
vices of a landed proprietor.” He was always well amused at 
any little hit of this kind against himself, especially if he felt that 
there was a hint of truth in it, and was fond of repeating it. Perhaps 
he regarded the development of these ‘vices’ as some kind of 
reparation rendered to the Tory traditions which he had forsaken. 

I think, as I have said, that the loss of his child disposed Sir 
Spencer to a peculiar tenderness towards all children, but in truth 
he had the delightfully sympathetic nature to which anything that 
was weak and defenceless made a special appeal. In many qualities 
he was almost feminine, as in the readiness of his response, and in 
his anxiety (much more than a mere ability) to merge himself in 
the interests and wishes of another. The union of these traits of 
womanliness with the strong intellectual force, manifested especially 
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in his marvellous memory and mastery of what belonged to dates 
and figures, combined to make up a character of very unusual 
and rare worth. His sympathy, on the one hand, gave him the 
faculty, in discussion, of entering more fully than most are able 
to enter, into the point of view of his opponent, at the same time 
as his sound sense dictated to him his own firm line. It was very 
seldom, in talk with him, that you found him on any subject with 
his mind in a state of suspended judgment—not yet made up. 
He nearly always had his answer pat and ready, in this trait 
resembling Dr. Johnson, showing that he had given the topic his 
attention and had worked it out to the conclusion which seemed to 
him most logical. 

While he had a particular tenderness towards children, children 
no less found a particular attractiveness in him. Instinctively 
they seemed to recognise that this was one of themselves, free 
of their guild, with the simplicity of the eternal child in his 
heart. That, no doubt, after all analysis is finished, is the 
quality by virtue of which Sir Spencer Walpole was beloved 
as it comes to few men to be beloved—his great simplicity. 
Simplicity, we must suppose, is a quality which embraces humility 
and modesty, and of all men who have played a distinguished part 
in life Sir Spencer was certainly the most perfectly modest and 
humble that I have known. His deference to the opinion of another 
on a subject which only one of them, and not the one that deferred, 
knew anything about, would have seemed almost suspicious— 
almost as if a snare were being laid about the feet of the fool rushing 
in—were it not for the transparent simplicity of motive of him 
who might have been such a successful snarer. But though he 
would defer, out of courtesy, he would not permit his opinion to 
be bent contrary to his judgment. He maintained his own point 
none the less firmly that he did not assert it with violence. 

It was always Sir Spencer’s habit, when he returned from 
his work in London, to go out, if the daylight permitted it, either 
for a walk with his white collies or for a short round of golf on 
the Ashdown Forest golf-course. At the time of his sudden death 
it was usual to hear his friends say that he died as a result of over- 
work, that something suddenly gave in the much taxed brain. 
It is a diagnosis which I do not think that any would have made 
who had the fortune, which was often mine, of seeing him when 
he returned thus from a day’s work. There was no sign of fatigue 
or stress either in the vigour of his walk or in the alertness of his 
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mental outlook, and I cannot remember ever to have heard him 
confess to weariness of either mind or body. I am the more careful 
to put this on record because there is always a special sense of pain 
associated with the idea of a distinguished man’s death being 
caused by an overstrain, which might, with a little precaution, 
have been avoided. It is morally certain that it was not thus 
with Sir Spencer, for apart from the evidence, patent for all to 
see, of his undiminished energy at the end of the longest day, 
we have the highest authority, that of Sir Victor Horsley, who 
was called down by telegram when the symptoms of cerebral 
hemorrhage showed themselves, to the effect that the fatal cause 
was entirely physical, a deterioration of the structure of the arteries. 
A round of golf to Sir Spencer, carrying his own clubs, after con- 
scientiously recording every stroke played (and they were not few) 
on the very steep and arduous Ashdown Forest course was as 
nothing, and a ten mile walk in the same almost mountainous 
country he found not too much. It was often my privilege to 
be with him in these walks, when his instructive talk would range 
over a great variety of subjects, and I never returned from one 
of them without feeling that I had learned something and ought 
to have learned more. There was this quality in his talk which 
made it rather different from that of almost every other man of 
interesting information with whom I have conversed, that if he 
gave you a fact or a combination of figures which was new to 
you, you could be absolutely certain that it was correct. In his 
inferences and judgments he was, of course, liable to human error, 
but if he spoke with any approach to confidence—and his habit 
of courteous deference to the opinions of others, even when worth 
comparatively nothing, made it exceedingly rare for him to speak 
on any topic with more than an approximate certainty—you 
might be sure that what he said was accurate. You did not, if you 
knew him well, say to yourself, as one says to oneself so often in 
regard to a new fact stated by other men, ‘ That is very interesting : 
I wonder whether it is correctly stated?’ You did not, with 
him, ask yourself this question which, for the moment at least, 
so often takes something of the edge off the interest of a novel view 
thus presented. 

This quality of absolute and careful exactness is the most 
striking and valuable of all in his history, as I am informed by 
those who are able to judge, and as, moreover, one might be sure 
would be the case from the almost Quixotic care with which he 
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revised and checked every statement and every figure. The 
admirable characteristics of the man might be seen consistently 
running through all the conduct of his life, whether work or play 
was the affair of the moment. It is very difficult, if one takes 
many strokes to a hole at golf, to count them correctly and not 
to drop one now and then from mind. But Sir Spencer Walpole, 
who had begun golf quite late in life and had not been a great 
game player even in youth, never, so far as I could see, forgot a 
stroke in this common way. The most disastrous total was always 
recorded faithfully. He was often very amusing in the accounts 
that he used to give, after a round, usually played alone, of the 
fate that he had suffered, detailing each disaster, and when a 
particularly bad hole had to be mentioned, often adding the com- 
ment, ‘I hate that hole,’ as though it had been a personal enemy. 
These of course are small, almost puerile traits, but it is in such 
human and humorous touches that the memory of a lost friend 
makes him vivid to us again, rather than in the great achievements 
of a life. It was characteristic, once more, of the thoroughness 
which Sir Spencer carried into all that he undertook, that when he 
started on a round of golf, with the intention of finishing it and 
with the leisure sufficient for the task, he never failed to go all 
the way, unless bad weather (and it had to be very bad indeed) 
stopped him. He was as hardy in respect of weather as of fatigue, 
and generally played bare-headed, whether in sun or rain, so 
that, seeing him, I was often reminded of Livy’s very pithy 
account of Hannibal’s hardihood, ‘Caloris ac frigoris patientia 
par.” And this when Sir Spencer was not far from the limit 
assigned by the Psalmist for a man’s days of vigour! Now 
most of us, I venture to say (and of myself have to confess it 
with a shamed certitude), when we go out to play golf by our- 
selves, if ever we do so, weary of it when we have gone a hole or 
two, cut off corners of the course, and so on. But Sir Spencer, 
I think, would have regarded such behaviour as not quite worthy, 
rather cowardly, as of one who had set his hand to the plough 
and turned back. He would always complete the furrow, what- 
ever the nature of the soil and of the toil. 

His house and property were situated near the tenth hole, 
which is furthest of all from the Club house, on the Ashdown 
Forest course, and this is how it was that he was so often alone 
at golf. With the modesty which was so delightful a trait in him, 
he hesitated to ask others to join him, thinking it might bore 
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them, because he was not a skilled player, and for the same reason, 
of distance from the Club house, he generally carried his own clubs, 
caddies being by no means as numerous as heathery lies on Ashdown 
Forest, and clustering about the first tee and their own shelter in 
the Club’s grounds. This meant that he had the further labour of 
teeing his ball, and finding it for himself. When he had an opponent, 
it was generally some guest in his house, often his son-in-law, Mr, 
Frank Holland, now and then Mr. Bryce, our present Ambassador 
in Washington, or Lord Brassey. Except his long walks, the 
golf was the only active exercise that he took during the last years of 
his life, though when I first knew him he was fond of bicycling. 
And although he played his golf chiefly for the sake of the exercise, 
I was often surprised to find how much thought he gave to the very 
many problems to which a game of such variety gives rise. Unless, 
however, a man has had more of an education in ball games than 
ever seems to have come in Sir Spencer Walpole’s way, it is hard 
for him to make much of a game so difficult as golf when taken up 
late in life. 

Sir Spencer was not in any sense much of a game player or of 
a sportsman. Even indoor games and cards did not seem to 
have much real attraction for him, though he often used to play 
chess with Lady Walpole and would take a hand at bridge if one 
were wanted to make up a table. But he had a very keen interest 
in outdoor Nature, and a thorough knowledge of fishery questions 
which he had maintained ever since his active work upon them 
when he was Inspector of Fisheries. In this post he was associated, 
as I have mentioned, with the late Mr. Frank Buckland. Topics 
of fish culture, fish-supply, and discussions about the many 
obscure points in the life history of many fishes, especially of 
salmon, formed to me some of the most interesting of the very 
various questions which we talked of in many a walk together 
over the ups and downs of Ashdown Forest. It was he who first 
suggested to me the interesting notion (speculative, no doubt; 
and he would have claimed for it no higher value) that our salmon, 
when they descend the rivers and go into the North Sea, follow 
in that sea the paths of what used to be rivers when England 
and the Continent of Europe were united or were divided only 
by a stream. The theory of the speculation is that the salmon 
of to-day have an inherited instinct for following the lines which 
the river banks marked out for their ancestors, and it is a theory 
which is at least supported by the analogy of much that is most 
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interesting in avine migration. Incidentally it may be said 
that it almost requires the assumption that the salmon originally 
was a fresh-water not a sea-water fish—a view which is contested 
by some high authorities, but remains open still. Of Mr. Frank 
Buckland, and of travels, in connexion with the business of their 
joint office, in his company, Sir Spencer had many amusing 
stories to tell—how they used to arrive, honoured guests, it may 
be, at the house of some local magnate who had interests as a 
riparian owner closely associated with their official functions, and 
how Mr. Buckland, ever regardless of the smaller amenities, would 
produce from his pockets specimens of fish or other creatures, 
some alive, some which had been long enough dead to make their 
presence very obvious to another sense than that of sight, not 
always to the edification of the host and hostess and always to the 
surprised disgust of some family butler or stately functionary of the 
kind who was expected to receive the overcoat which had been 
made the vehicle of this mixed bag. 

Yet, whatever the story might be, whether of this colleague 
or of any other friend or (if, which I doubt, he ever had one) 
foe, and however keen Sir Spencer’s appreciation of its humorous 


aspect, of one thing you might be very certain, that it would 


have no sting of malice, even for the sake of added piquancy, 
in its tail. In this respect Sir Spencer was a striking contrast 
to his celebrated ancestor, Horace Walpole, some of whose letters 
he edited, though in certain mental characteristics there was a 
singular likeness, as I often thought, between the two. Sir 
Spencer would always sacrifice a joke to a friend: I am inclined 
to think that the epistolary Horace would much rather have made 
a victim of the friend, if the alternative had suggested itself. Sir 
Spencer however, characteristically, would never allow malice, 
even of the lighter kind, to Horace. He preferred to point 
out, truthfully enough, certain acts of marked kindness done by 
the ingenious letter-writer. As for the pointed expressions, he 


~ excused them as incidental to the age, of polished edge in its expres- 


sions, in which the letters were written, just as one might excuse 
lapses from the strictest path of moral virtue in a courtier of the 
time of Louis Quinze. The feature in which Sir Spencer so often 
reminded me of the Horace whom the letters reveal was in the 
untiring curiosity of his mind, his abounding interest in seeming 
trifles connected with all whom he rubbed shoulders against ;, only 
with him it was always the curiosity of kindly sympathy: with 
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Horace—but Sir Spencer himself would rebuke, if he could hear it, 
the comparison which suggests itself. 

I think that the most malicious story I ever heard him tell, 
and surely its malice is of the mildest flavour—within quotation 
marks, besides—was of a stranger being shown over the House 
of Commons, I think by Sir Herbert Maxwell. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was with them. ‘This roof,’ said Sir Herbert, 
pointing to the fine rafters, ‘is generally said to be chestnut, but 
I rather think it must be oak. I doubt if there were enough old 
chestnuts in England at the date of its building.” And Sir Spencer 
heard Mr. Birrell grumble, half to himself and half to any other 
whom it might concern to overhear it, ‘Ah, Sir ——- ——’s 
Memoirs had not been published then.’ 

When our talk, as we walked, was of matters connected with 
fish or natural history generally, it was possible that I might meet 
Sir Spencer on something like equal terms. Yet when it passed 
on to very much wider themes of politics, sociology, philosophy, 
or whatever the subject might be, he had that habit of deferring to 
the opinion of another, even when he must have known that it 
was worth nothing in comparison with his own, which induces the 
thoughtless person to ‘ give himself away’ time and again. Often, 
when I have come home from such a ramble with him, I have been 
covered with a sense of shame at remembering how much I had 
said, when it would have been so much the better part for me to 
have listened as much as possible and to have said as little. But 
there was always the thought to comfort one, that however this 
might be his own feeling the nature of the companion with whom 
he had been consorting was of the kind that could not harbour 
that idea of another. His charity was of too fine a quality. 

The mention of the word charity suggests that less delicate 
meaning in which it is applied to the mere almsgiving. Sir 
Spencer Walpole was richly gifted by Nature with the quality of 
charity in its finer sense, of consideration for others, instinctive 
putting of himself in their place, and the ability and even 
necessity to sympathise with them not only in their sorrows but 
also (so far more difficult to less generous natures) in their joys. 
But, besides this, his generosity in the mere giving was immense, 
far greater than he ever allowed to be known. Now and again 
it happened to me, and always as a surprise which he regretted, 
to detect his commission of some act of liberality. Were it 
possible to make the computation, I believe it would be found 
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that he gave in charity not the tithe of his goods sanctioned by 
Scriptural precept, but a proportion more near a quarter, and in 
my own view it was a charity and a liberality the more pure because, 
from my knowledge of his belief on matters connected with our 
state after death, I am very sure that there was in his mind no 
idea of posthumous recompense for present gifts. His kindness 
was the suggestion, purely, of his wonderfully kind heart, I hope 
I am not transgressing the reticence he would wish in mentioning 
a single instance—his gift to the people of the Walpole Park near 
Ealing. 

A touching tribute to his memory, and one that he himself 
would have valued perhaps more than any other of the many which 
have been accorded to it, was paid by one of his humble neighbours 
to whom he had shown much kindness and liberality during his 
life. About half a mile back on the hillside from the road along 
which Sir Spencer drove several days in each week, on his way to 
the station, stands the cottage in which these neighbours lived, 
an aged couple, with an invalid daughter and a son who was the 
bread-winner. Since Sir Spencer’s death the old woman, really 
the pivot of the whole life of the cottage, said, ‘ I can hardly bear to 


‘go out into the garden about ten o’clock in the morning now. It 


was there we used to stand to see him go by along the road, and we 
used to say, “‘ There he goes,” and the same in the evenings, often, 
when he was coming home.’ Another delightful, simple tribute 
was the homely comment of another cottager friend of Sir Spencer’s, 
‘Well, it’s like one of the family gone.’ These are the testimonies 
of the heart, and are recorded in favour of those only who have 
liberally given from the heart—the rewards of those who have 
loved much. 

I do not think that Sir Spencer’s merit as an historian has had 
its full meed of recognition, either from the general public or from 
the reviewers who have written his obituary notices. As a very 
old friend of his observed to me, ‘ If he had done some monumental 
work on the history of a long past age he would have received 
more appreciation than for this, so far more difficult to write, 
which is almost a history of our own times.’ If he failed however 
to win all the appreciation that was his due from the widest public 
circles, his merit was very sincerely recognised by those whose 
opinion was most worth having on points of literature and research. 
Sir Spencer was President of the Literary Society; he was a 
Vice-President of the London Library. Most sociable and, to 
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use the word which the Great Lexicographer and purist in words 
hiraself coined, most clubbable of men, he was a member of 
‘the Club’ especially so called, was on the committee of the 
Atheneum, a member of the Dilettanti, a D.C.L. of Oxford and 
LL.D. of Edinburgh. He did not value titles, but distinctly he 
did value the appreciation of his friends and of those (and 
from such his real friends were taken) whose appreciation of such 
qualities as his was most to be valued. 

His six volumes of the original history, with the two supple- 
mental volumes of ‘ The History of Twenty-Five Years,’ were no 
doubt the burden and glory of his literary life, and up to the 
moment of his death he was actively at work in bringing the history 
up todate. I am very glad to think that the conclusion had been 
almost reached, and although the arresting hand of death fell, so 
to speak, in the midst of a phrase, the chapter left incomplete was 
one not essential to the integrity of the work. Lady Walpole, the 
devoted wife who survives him, possesses a literary gift which he 
appreciated very fully, and it was his habit to read to her the proof 
sheets as they were received from the printers. The reading and 
correcting of proofs seemed to be the only kind of work in which he 
would confess that he ever felt weariness, and no one who has had 
experience of it will be surprised at the admission. And yet I 
never saw him in the least what we should call ‘ head-weary’ 
from it. He would come out, with his collies barking in most 
deafening fashion round him, like a boy released from school, 
and go his walks, generally to see some old cottager, to ‘ pass 
the time of day’ with her in gossip which the one enjoyed as 
much as the other, for he knew how to talk to these poor folk by 
the pure gift of sympathy, without an atom of condescension—it 
was impossible to think of him as condescending—or his visit 
might be to some neighbours of his own class, such as Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield or Mr. Bryce, to talk more history. He took much interest, 
too, in his farm and garden, especially in his little herd of well-bred 
Jersey cows, and always wished, like a child that has been given a 
new toy, to show to a friend any new acquisition or new arrival in 
the farmyard. It was scarcely to be imagined that a man of his 
sociability and ‘ humanity ’ would not delight in showing hospitality, 
and it pleased him to have guests, usually of some distinction in the 
political or the literary world, staying with him every ‘ week-end.’ 
Indefatigable himself, he took pleasure in being their cicerone in 
immense walks which only the remarkable beauty of the country 
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that he had to show them, and the tonic interest of his conversation, 
saved from being extremely tiring. 

It was but a little while before his death that he brought out 
a small volume of hitherto unpublished letters of Horace Walpole, 
and also published in volume form some ‘ Studies in Biography,’ 
chiefly a collection of sketches of statesmen which had seen the 
light before in the ‘ Quarterly ’ or ‘ Edinburgh.’ The latter was so 
well received that it went quickly into a second edition. Of his 
other biographical work his ‘ Life of Lord John Russell’ is perhaps 
best known. 

As a director of the London and Brighton Railway, of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, and as chairman of the Pacific 
Cable Board, Sir Spencer had much to occupy him, besides his 
literary work, yet on this he was busy to the very last. It is as 
historian, biographer, and Civil Servant of long and distinguished 
standing that he is known to the world at large ; to those who had 
the privilege of a closer acquaintance with his rare qualities of 
kindliness, no words seem better fitted for his elegy than that 
simple line of Coleridge’s : 

‘ He prayeth best who loveth best.’ 


Horace G. HuTCHINSON. 


















OF CERTAIN BYGONES IN FRANCE. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


MacicaL moments, when like a mist or a wraith the past again 
respires, will come to the meditative wanderer in France. Who has 
not felt such natural sorcery, in the strong daylight even, even in the 
home land ? But best with twilight comes, at a sound, at a breath, 
the sudden spiritual ecstasy and alchemy which transmute the leaden 
Now into some shining Yesterday awhile. Not one’s own personal 
yesterdays, but days that others lived, upon a scene you witness 
in your present. At times a spell evokes the dead experience. 
You sit in twilight at a river’s brink—beside that noble stream 
the Loire perhaps, in winter ‘a revolutionary torrent,’ in summer 
the golden and azure mirror of sky and sand. You watch the 
tangled wildness of reach and rapid, the oily swirl or naiad flow, 
you see the swift, full water swerving and knitting among reeds 
and sandy islets, and you deeply feel the moving calm, the crystal 
silence, the ancientry, the broad full stateliness of it all. You hear 
the chime of the singing water, you watch the quick fluid go, 
your gaze goes following it, following, returning, following, like an 
angler’s float ; your gaze itself seems to be flowing from you, your- 
self you seem to be going out upon the smooth wide glide. Perhaps 
you have dipped your hands; it is as if they are floating off from 
you, they undulate, undulate, they seem to swim upon the swell ; 
and suddenly—— 

Presto! You have slipt into the fourth dimension, where 
the bygones reside! A past and no longer your own present is 
yours—your spiritua: essence is commingled with the has-been, 
you have rid yourself of your own particular way of thinking and 
feeling, your self has escaped from ‘ the soul’s dark cottage, battered 
and decayed’; you can apprehend past environments and com- 
prehend what dead folk felt and how they felt it, awhile. But this 
mystery of communion is brief; they pass like seconds, those 
minutes ; something seems to pull you back, almost as the angler 
whips back his float, and with a shiver you wake into the 
Now. ... 
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Or the magic is born of rapid motion. You sit in the corridor- 
train that whirls you on, perhaps past Troyes; you gaze through 
wide windows out upon a wide champaign. You espy ‘the hamlets 
brown, and dim-discovered spires, you note how ‘Evening, 
o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil.’ 

The express is thundering you on, over great flat lands between 
vast horizons, into the level gleams of the couchant sun ; you watch 
the last yellowness burn upon distant water. Your gaze flits 
right and left, you see long lines of poplared roads and trenches 
go twisting and whirling off sideways, sinuously scurrying round 
till they are cast behind you out of sight, like tatters and shreds 
of a world. The spinning and twisting of those undulant dark 
lines begins to hypnotise you; you muse absorbed, you think of 
the lives being lived out in those farmsteads and hamlets to-day, 
and of existences there that used to be; deeper into the ‘dark 
backward and abysm of time’ your meditation penetrates, through 
layer after layer of bygone humanity, through the lives of peasant 
and serf, pastor of aurochs, tribal unit, hunter and savage, down 


. to the obscure primordial effort of man upon earth; and sud- 





denly: Ah, if one could write down then what then one feels 
and knows! But moments and knowledges like those remain in 
memory and phantasm only, and when one goes to write the ink is 
cold... . 

Yet sounds and lights there are which can renew the once 
re-created—‘ airs and floating echoes’ there are which can exile 
you again into the land and the past where the first keen experience 
took form. Beneficent memory for every painful reminiscence 
can bring us back a score of joys, and delights of meditative wan- 
derings in France are mine by the hundred yet. By the hundred 
I know them, those aged and pleasant places where the perfume 
of the past still touches the mental sense; where the wraiths of 
dead centuries linger, and the ‘ years the locust hath eaten’ are not 
yet wholly inane. 

I could write with something of the first keen vision, perhaps, 
of the astounding hugeness and more than Roman strength of 
Coucy-le-Chiteau, whence something of the brigand Baron and his 
reivers, brutal and pungent and stupid, is not yet wholly gone; 
I could tell of the sombre beauty of Carcassonne that flashes at 
you in the train, the medieval alive in stone; of the embattled 
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palace of Pierrefonds looming over its dark lake, of the stately 
homes of old culture at Cheverney and Azay. Maybe I could 
revive for the reader the ghost of Calvin, as I saw it flit along the 
midnight street of Noyon, through the rain. Down at La Charité 
I could show the pageant of the Middle Ages pacing slowly in pomp 
and parti-colour between gabled fronts through winding streets, 
I could tell how John Stuart Mill still lives at Avignon—a chief 
butler there he is now, the stately white head-waiter at an inn. But 
let us to the churches. It is in churches that one best may satisfy 
the longing to revive the past and know it intimately, to be art 
and part with a bygone awhile, to be rapt for strange minutes into 
a picturesque life that once was. For in the churches the souls 
of the centuries still live on, within integuments that have little 
changed. And if the age into which you would dip be the miserable 
and magnificent Eighteenth century, I know no better place for that 
than the chapel of the Lycée at Chaumont. 

I mean the Chaumont you have rattled through between Paris 
and Basle unnoticing, missing it, as English and Americans treating 
France as a mere hurrying interlude and corridor miss so much; 
Chaumont on its mont above the nascent Marne. Arrest your 
journey there for once ; climb to the brow of the hill and turn into 
the blinding Rue de Bruxereuilles. It is a summer Sunday, and 
Sundays always seem the hottest days in France. So that gladly 
you come into the shadow, into the green coolness of a gardened 
courtyard behind the tall screen of a sculptured wall. You pause 
in this courtyard, but the concierge is invisible ; somewhere within 
the vast empty school-buildings he nods in his nap. You adventure 
without him ; the roll of rich organ music draws you on; you enter 
the chapel that flanks the courtyard, and suddenly the days of 
Louis Quinze and La Pompadour, of De Choiseul and Du Barry 
are yours; you stand in what was once the church of the Jesuit 
College at Chaumont. 

A rectangle domed ; high pillars and pilasters covered with 
fluted and gilded plaster ; lozenges and panels of black marble, 
that by their full curves suggest bad Chippendale girandoles or the 
elaborate ugliness of art nouveau ; tall candelabra made of bossy 
ormoulu, firmly based ; entablatures and clumsy scrolls bearing 
trite and pompous Latin inscriptions ; Roman emblems in heavy 
sculpture, the fasces, helm, cuirass; gaudy geometrical window- 
panes, that make the light anything but dim and religious ; a wide 
flat altar-piece that towers into a sky of stucco blued and gilt— 
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it is the Baroque, the Rococo, the anti-Gothic and pseudo-Classic 
at its worst. ‘ Wretched taste,’ you think, and are turning away, 
when— 

Out of a votive tablet gilt letters glint at you, to tell you that 
all this mouldering sumptuousness was the gift of a pious dame 
at her death ; and instantly the eye of imagination sees the tonsures 
cluster about her bed. Mortmain notwithstanding, by the Ratio 
atque Institutio Studiorum Societatis Jesu a chapel must be founded 
in every college; and here lies dying a wealthy chatelaine who 
can found one at Chaumont, to the glory of Loyola and God. 
Madame has much to ransom and several myriads of livres to leave ; 
she lies at her last; her bed in the alcove is curtained, rude day- 
light is shut away from her still-rouged and enamelled old face ; 
a taper shines, black sealing-wax grizzles, and audibly in the 
silence the stiff parchment of her last will and testament relapses 
and re-rolls. While the pen feebly scratches the viaticum is being 
prepared ; incense mixes with the mundane perfume of grains that 
fume in the Chantilly pastille-burner ; a wailing weak voice comes 
querulously out from between the curtains ; there is a mutter of Latin 
prayers ; and then in the fateful ominous quiet you hear a gulp, 
a cough, a weary sigh. Now comes the last ruttling sound and it 


is over; the dame who danced with M. le Dauphin, made Madame 


de Maintenon jealous for a day and a night, laughed with Moliére, 
and wept over terrible news from Ramillies, yields up her peccant 
old soul to the clement Assize of Heaven. .. . 

Frederick Denison Maurice said that Charles Kingsley could 
find good in anybody and everybody except the Jesuits, while 
he himself could find goodeveninthem. ‘A.M.D.G.’—to the Jesuits 
the Church was God manifest on earth, and the Company of 
Jesus was God’s standing army. Be just, and try to live yourself 
back into the life of a Pere Sacchini, who could write ‘ These schools 
are the camp of God.’ But the reverend magisters and their 
colleges are gone ; pious bequeathing dame and skilful Father in 
God are gone. It is now a Republican concierge, a very lay kind of 
sacristan, who keeps the keys of the chapel, and the college is a 
State Lycée; the ordinary of the Mass is silent, the candles are 
douted for aye. Gone, the century of the greatest power of king 
and cardinal in France—gone, the glories of the throne and the 
hierarchy—ended, the splendours of Versailles and Rambouillet 
and Marly—hushed, the gay fifes and sonorous trumpets of war, 
the horns of the royal chase ; vanished, Monsieur Frre du Roy et 
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Mesdames les Enfants de France; faded, the fleurs-de-lis, those 
blossoms of snow and silver drenched with blood. 

But here in the chapel at Chaumont the soul of that artificial and 
powdered old period lingers on; and, listen! we are not alone 
in feeling that to-day. For up in the organ-loft a French Eugene 
Aram, poor devil of a half-starved, shiny-elbowed usher left soli- 
tary at the Lycée while the lads are gone on vacation, is whiling 
away his dull hours with music ; and what music, indeed! Elegant 
and tinkling music, Eighteenth-century music, music of Grétry 
and Gluck and Lully is what he plays, and here in this pretentious 
church that music of levity and irony and artificial sentiment 
does not seem out of tune; the very music for the place, indeed, 
as it was the very music for the period we have been reviving. 
And at last the organ draws the concierge ; aroused from his snoring 
nap he comes in to us, jingling his keys to the gay time of the 
minuet by Rameau which our guiltless Aram up in the organ-loft 
is playing now. With his paunch and his shining face, his skull- 
cap askew and his too-short alpaca jacket, the concierge makes 
a secular and bourgeois figure; his piggish little eyes regard us 
near the altar-steps suspiciously, as who should say, ‘ Hope nobody’s 
been doing no praying here, that’s all! Better not let me catch 
’em at it, mon dieu!’ The typical French official voter and func- 
tionary, who keeps the Bloc in power. 

But hark outside! Shrill of cornet and tuck of drum in the 
street, in the blinding Rue de Bruxereuilles—a brazen and brutal 
music, that kills the delicate lilt of the minuet. Military music; 
for the garrison of two thousand horse and foot re-enters Chaumont 
this summer Sunday, to the marching tune which fired young 
hope with pluck at Valmy and despair with recklessness at Sedan. 
It jars, the Marseillaise—and vlan ! the baseless fabric of our brief 
vision, the Eighteenth century, is gone. . . . 






































Deeper now into the past, back through successive planes 
and films and veils of the fourth dimension let us go. Yet first we 
must follow the young Marne northward, cross a watershed, and 
come to Bar. Bar-le-Duc in the Barrois, I mean, the small old city 
of Bar. Down from the watershed into a viny and forested valley 
we come, to the antique capital of a wee old Duchy which Louis XIV. 
completely swallowed into France. And here, from what pretends 
to be a commercial and industrial quarter by making an occasional 
brief fuss around a railway-station, we mount to the silent 
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High Town on the hill. The High Town was long the quarter of 
the noblesse, and here their Gothic and Renaissance mansions, 
once proud with centuries of seemly habitation, still stand. But 
they stand defaced and decrepit, in damage and shame and decay. 
Regard the escutcheons on them ; the shields are cracked, the proud 
armorials have long since been broken away. They were chipped 
away, they were ragingly hewn away in riot. Listen! Do you 
not hear the roar of that old Revolution? Listen and watch. It is 
1793 again, the flame and smoke of burning houses shine up from 
the Low Town, and the sounds of shrieks and oaths ascend like 
sparks. Woe to the aristos in the High Town now, for with pike 
and torch and axe the canaille are swarming up!.. . 

Let us take sanctuary from all that in the church of St. Peter 
at Bar. The noise of the Terror dies out as the leather-padded 
door swings back behind us with a muffled bang. We have come 
into safety, we have put four hundred years between us and the 
Greater Jacquerie ; it is the Fourteenth and Fifteenth century here, 
the day and time of pride of king and seigneur, not of manant and 
canaille. Pass up the dark nave, come softly to the shallow north 
transept, and regard yon tombal statue, backgrounded by a Gothic 


_wall. Ligier Richer, pupil of Michelangelo, came from Rome to 


carve this grisly image, this figure and gesture of the living dead. 
You shudder at sight of this mortuary statue, a dead and decaying 
body stretching itself up erect ; it is morbid, it is nhumane. Cut 
in a livid and ghastly stone stands up the all but skeletonised form 
of René de Chalons, Prince of Orange, and the canker-worms crawl 
in and out and the dropt-away muscles hang. You speak your 
loathing ; and then you comprehend the meaning of what you 
loathe. The Prince is dead ; yes, but the love and spiritual life 
in him cry out defiant, in the protest and challenge of the hand 
which lifts the undecayed heart toward the skies. You can almost 
hear the passionate appeal. That a man should die! That a 
happy man should die! .. . 

All the Renaissance spirit, all the animal love of life, all the 
animal hatred of death, all the clinging and the revolt—the clinging to 
the joys of the known, the revolt against preachings of the un- 
known—speak in that grim pathetic image; it is the expression 
of that love of life, that carpe diem, and yet that loathing but 
fascinated lingering upon the idea and signs of death which made 
the Renaissance morbid. And graven in the plinth of that appalling 
monument you read the name of Yolande de Flandre. 
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Yolande de Flandre, Yolande de Flandre! The rhythm and 
music of the name, the rhyme and the chime of it, give just the 
magical touch which frees one’s imagination and looses it into that 
strange realm where dwells the Past. Yolande de Flandre! In 
her strong youth and violent beauty she quits the seaward eyrie of 
her father, that cormorant Baron, Robert of Cassel; and to Bar 
from Flanders you see her come, the marriage-making priests in 
_ her train. Behind her you spy the long dun line of sand-dunes 
between Dunkirk and Calais, the grey sea peeping in between the 
gaps and heaving to the leaden sky. ‘Dame de Cassel et Dun- 
kerque,’ she comes to marry Count Henri of Bar. A-horseback 
she comes, and astride; her tall peaked headdress bobs at each 
pace of her palfrey and her filigree gold earlets tremble. We are 
deep in the past again now. This is the Fourteenth century ; 
the Renaissance dawn lies below the horizon, it is still the 
penumbra of the Dark Ages while she rides, rides, rides. Across 
the Arras flats and over the chalky plain of Rheims she rides, 
to be Dame and Countess of Bar. But always to be herself 
unchanged, the imperious, the violent, the tenacious, and 
audacious Yolande. 

And then how the High Town noblesse were humbled, and how 
the Low Town bourgeoisie and canaille were harried and whipt! 
Then how Henri de Bar rejoiced and regretted, and how the mar- 
riage-making priests regretted, without any compensating delight! 
Manly in her force but ardently a woman, she lays her spell upon 
an uxorious husband and widows herself pretty soon; a tigress 
mother, she scourges and imprisons her only son. She kills the 
priests who chide her, laughs at excommunication from Rome, and 
defies the Pope, the King of France, the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the Holy Roman Emperor, each and all. She forges money for 
soldiers’ pay, she fights like a wild-cat on the tented field ; she is 
caught, carried to Paris, and cast into the Temple Prison there. 
There in the gloom she lies, alternately furious and sullen ; under 
melancholy eyelids you see her proud eyes burn. Cunningly she 
escapes, and in her castle at Cassel she revels sumptuously for 
years ; then as her ’seventies near her she becomes devout, dies 
saintly, and is buried in a convent of virgins at Bar. Centuries 
later the red cockaders swarm up to the High Town and scatter 
her proud old bones ; so that nothing is left of her now but a name. 
Stat nominis umbra—but what a shadow, and what aname! Yolande 
de Flandre, Yolande de Flandre! Imagination flags, the con- 
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juration ceases, shadows devour her, the beautiful sinful wraith 
dies back into the shades. . 

At Bar the Renaissance is dead, but there is a part of France 
where the Renaissance keeps on living. And it is there that one 
finds the real France, the old France, the French France, the 
France where the weather woos you to be happy, the France 
where best on est bien. Normandy is Normandy, Burgundy is 
Burgundy, Provence is Provence, as Alfred de Vigny wrote, but 
Touraine is essentially France. It is the province ‘where one 
breathes the purest air, where hills white with blossom or yellow 
with the vine, antique walls hung with honeysuckle, and old towers 
embosomed in rose-gardens, remind you of fecundity and the past.’ 
A ‘ mitigated and rational Midi’ Vernon Lee has called it, a ‘ region 
of judicious suavity, with its delicate lines of sunny hill, neither 
too low nor too steep, its poplared rivers, its fine greystone finely 
carved on copings and turrets, and that general powdering over 
with charming pale colours which make the sunsets silver instead 
of golden’ in ‘this happy land.’ A region ‘ possessing to the 
very highest extent that especially French genius for turning 
into a kind of poetry the peaceful, sensual needs of life.’ 

Now it is just that turning into a kind of poetry the peaceful, 


~ sensuous needs of life which was the spirit of the French Renais- 


sance in its day; and it is just that spirit and tendency which 
one finds even yet in Touraine. The vigneron, with his five months’ 
pleasant digging, pruning, and plucking, and his seven months’ 
slow, careless idleness, is the characteristic son of Touraine; he 
works amidst beauty and rests amongst plenty and ease. For 
town-dwellers, too, and delighted wandering visitors, Touraine 
means creature comforts and a gentle charm of surroundings : 
the quaint street, the lively market, the avenued walk along the 
quays ; the river all gold and blue by day, all silver and ebony by 
moonlight ; the brightness and dryness, sweetness and smoothness 
of the velvety air ; the garrison band or fanfare tuning up in the leafy 
square ; the marching or lightsome sauntering of ‘little red-legged 
soldiers’; the ‘pleasant juices’ of the table, the fragrance of 
coffee and the dreaming breath of tobacco out in the open, in front 
of the gay social café, in face of the merry street ; the joy of mere 
being alive. But all that is materialistic ; not yet have I caught 
in a net of words the soul of Touraine. Let me try again. 

The historic castle, the cameo-like chiteau, the reclusive 
cloister, the gorgeous services in the Cathedral, the solemn 
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vespers in the quiet, dark village church, the full green tributary 
streams, the mantle of vines—no, not yet. The very scene and 
fittest setting of romantic chronicle—Chicot, Quentin Durward, 
La Reine Margot, St. Martin, Agnés Sorel, Henri Quatre, Diane de 
Poitiers, Marie de Medici—Scott, Balzac, George Sand—periods 
and personages mingled as I have mixed those names, and some- 
thing of them all persisting still. The tall houses full of the ‘air 
noble,’ their clear greystone, high pilasters, gracefully strong 
ironwork, arching pure lines of the entresol, really classic pediments, 
sensible Mansard roofs, all suggesting fine taste and dignity... . 
Nay, even yet I have not properly pictured Touraine. Let us 
wander there awhile, and feel. 

The automobile seems to snort and paw as it impatiently waits 
for us at the edge of the Allée Marguerite in the Bois de Boulogne. 
We mount, the chafing beast is let go, and three hours later we are 
at Orléans ; but Orléans the dull and ugly is no part of Touraine. 
We take to the sinuous Loire bank and follow the river—wide, 
shallow water shimmering—till after a forty minutes’ run to Mers 
we enter Touraine. We swerve away from the river, we fling 
the vineyard villages behind us like pebbles, we scatter geese and 
hens, we shatter the peace of hamlets, and tobogganing down 
a long, straight drive we come to the woody park of Chambord, 
where the hugest Chateau in France rises up from its weedy 
canals to our eye. A palace imposing, not a castle severe— 
a profusion of dormers and pinnacles, of chimneys that are rich 
and beautiful, of turrets that are delicate and fine, of monster 
domes and endless galleries, hundreds of vast salles and salons, 
luxury and comeliness at any cost—the exaggerated profuseness 
and flamboyant richness of the Renaissance realised ; such is the 
Chiteau de Chambord, that meant so much in its day. 

From Italy, writes M. Maurel, Frangois the First brought back 
a passion for architecture and the decorative arts. ‘Chambord 
was the gay cry of a royal race that had been too busy fighting 
to have had much time for joy till then.’ But now, ‘ Aimons, 
rions, chantons!’ they shouted. ‘Le sang Latin, celui d’Horace 
aprés Actium, coulait dans les veines de la France.’ Which is bosh, 
good M. Maurel—‘ le sang Latin’ is bosh, I mean ; but let it pass, 
it serves to hint how out of the shadow of the Middle Ages emerged 
the sunlight and gleeful life of old Touraine. Now that the King 
was back to enjoy his own again, ‘c’était le moment de boire et de 
danser.’ Drink and dance and make sensuous love was indeed 
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what Francis did at Chambord; until he grew as wise and dis- 
enchanted as Solomon in one matter. It was in his ‘cabinet de 
travail’ (a misnomer, surely) that he took his rose diamond and 
scratched on a window-pane his famous ‘Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie.” You look for that inscription to-day in 
vain, for Mademoiselle de la Valliére begged Louis XIV. to have 
it abolished, and a Gentleman of the Bedchamber summoning 
an Intendant, and the Intendant commissioning a Steward, and 
the Steward calling in the Architect, and the Architect sending 
for a Master-mason who wore a sword, and the Master-mason 
setting his most presentable journeyman and apprentice to work, 
the pane was duly removed. . . . 

Chambord is but the shell of a palace now, empty and sonorous, 
hollow-sounding ; each footstep re-echoes, bats roost in the rafters, 
this place of gusty draughts and clapping doors is all dull and 
grey and triste. Yet here shone colour and wealth and rank, 
here shouted joy and rioted pleasure—‘ aimons, rions, chantons !’ 
the very voice of the Renaissance itself was here the continual 
cry. Here came Moliére and his troop for the ‘ first-night ’ perform- 
ance of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ Look! That sprightly 
figure, pert face, and perky nose are Madame Favart’s—the actress 
is mounting the circumvoluted stair to Maurice de Saxe. Her 
husband wanders in Germany, escaped from that danger to an 
eighteenth-century Uriah, a lettre de cachet; and here her elderly 
lover awaits her with almost senile glee. Big-nosed and aquiline- 
faced he stands at the window, looking out upon the countless 
stables and the widespread camp of his guards; for the victor of 
Fontenoy must have his two regiments of Hussars about him, 
even in his festal hours. Hark! It is late; in the dozing camp the 
bugles sound the couvre-feu ; the slow, grave notes float wide and 
waver far. Yes, cover the fire and quit the embers ; Chambord the 
huge and marvellous lies dead. 

The blind to whom sight is suddenly given will stagger with 
light ; and, drunk with Italian Renaissance wine, France saw double. 
‘Tout le long de la Loire nous allons assister & cette ivresse.’ 
It was a lavish inebriety. Louis XI. had built a few fortresses ; 
Francis I. and the other Valois princes erected many pleasure- 
houses. It is to wonder at*these palaces, inconceivably varied 
and fertile in design, elaborately rich in execution, covered with 
delicate sculpture like lace and embroidery, each part and member 
cut and finished like cameos and intaglios, filigreed in stone and 
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marquetried in marble, that one goes again and again to Touraine ; 
and Touraine is not only chateau-land but pleasure-land to this 
day. Touraine is still the forested chace of France, the chosen 
place of autumnal rest for the great and the wealthy. Through 
mighty woodlands redolent of the chase we travel from Chambord 
to Blois. Bay of hound, whinny of palfrey, fanfarronade of horns, 
how they would echo under these trees and down these grassy 
drives, as Dame and Seigneur, green velvet from cap to heel, rode 
chattering home in the twilight. ‘J’aime le son du cor, le soir 
au fond du bois ’—that sonorous verse conveys the sound and 
feeling, and the least atavic of us would feel the blood-thirst now 
if stag or boar were to start forth. 

We come to the wide water and the noble ancient bridge, and 
yonder on its twin hills towers up the old city of Blois ; dreamily 
the red chateau tells us the darkening hour, with bells that sounded 
for the ears of Catherine de Medici and Le Balafré. The Chiteau 
de Chambord was leviathan, the Chiteau de Blois is only gracefully 
large. At Blois wé note the effect of ‘goiit basé sur la raison,’ 
of measure, of rhythmic proportion and just taste. Did Leonardo 
da Vinci design this wonderful external stair that winds and winds 
along the convolutions of the upward spiral of a shell? He had 
a passion for spirals, had that mighty genius, that solemn-faced 
thinker with the spiral beard like the smoke of downward-held 
torches blown aside. He was Rembrandt’s peer in art, but he was 
philosopher and engineer as well. He could spend three years at 
the easel of his ‘ Monna Lisa’ for Francis I., whom he had accom- 
panied to France, but also in his moments perdus devise an aqueduct, 
fortify a camp, or delight himself with the double jet of a stair like 
this. We mount its shallow curving steps, we enter the Chateau, 
and feel the thrill of historic horror in the dark little room where 
Guise of the Scar fell stabbed ; butto me the chief bygone at Blois 
is that here came Da Vinci, to stamp his imprint on French art and 
make his ‘ Joconde’ the true mother of French pictures to this day. 

Who will be bold enough to swear that the Roman cult of 
relics is not rooted in a profound physical truth and law? Shall 
an intense and forceful personality expire, a charged accumulator 
of wisdom, power and vitality suddenly be discharged into the 
space from which a hundred cubic feet of earth have been removed, 
and nothing persist, no aura emanate, no psychic influence be 
immanent and remain? It is at Amboise that one realises best 
the abiding presence and puissance of Leonardo ; there in the tiny 
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casket-like chapel of St. Hubert lie his bones, and not far away 
is the house he dwelt in, Clos-Lucé, under a crag. Amboise is 
‘a little white-faced town staring across an admirable bridge,’ 
says Mr. Henry James, ‘ the town so small and the Castle so high and 
striking that the clustered houses at the base of the rock are like 
the crumbs that have fallen from a well-laden table’; and not 
even from the terrace at Chaumont—that other Chaumont, 
Chaumont on the Loire, Chaumont of ‘the towers, the pinnacles, 
the fair front of the Ch:iteau perched above its fringe of garden ’— 
does the river view seem more splendid and sumptuous and 
Turneresque. 

But if there are relics of genius and beauty at Amboise there 
are memories of horror too. Under the meditative gaze the stately 
front of the castle seems to redden, for here a thousand Huguenots 
were butchered or drowned in the name of God. Under the gaze 
of Mary Queen of Scots that grim slaughter was done, and what 
after that should the murder of one man at Kirk-of-Field seem 
to her, though he be her husband? A slight matter. When 
sunset incarnadines the white front of Amboise Castle the horror 
seems to return. For there the executioners hewed and slashed, and 
hung the bodies from the battlements in an awful frieze, and cast 
red but still shrieking wretches headlong into the river a hundred 
feet below ; until the watchers could stomach no more, and even 
a bigot-ridden Court must flee away to some clean and stenchless 
spot, where earth and sky and river did not look ensanguined. 
Yet a priest lay down on his pallet in the Castle that night with 
all the piety and praise that Moses felt when Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram ‘and all that appertained to them went down alive 
into the pit, and the earth closed upon them, and they perished 
from among the congregation’; or that Samuel felt when himself 
he ‘ hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal.’ In the church 
at Bar we felt the morbidity of the Renaissance ; at Amboise we 
realise its morbidity again, and its fatal superstition too. 

At Chinon we think of its humour, for at Chinon Rabelais was 
born. A fountain babbles on the quay, beside the green reflections 
of wooded hills in the beautiful Vienne river, and like water the 
streets of Chinon seem to lift and cascade. The little town may 
seem commonplace and the Castle a mere heap of brown ruins ; but 
here a new span of national being and splendid corporate existence 
began ; here Frangois Rabelais first saw the light of life and thought, 
and here Jeanne Darc set up her patriot banner. The historic 
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imagination stirs and vividly shows us that bygone. Remember. 
ing it, and testifying ‘in the Ornament Room at the end of the 
Great Hall of the Castle of Rouen, the bishop and thirty-eight 
assessors being present,’ Joan said (the torturers standing by, 
threatening and ready) : 

‘I went to the Castle of Chinon, where the King lay. When I entered the room 
where he was I knew him among many others by the counsel of my Voices, 
which revealed him unto me. I told him I was to war upon the English. 


‘When the Voices showed you the King was there any light?’ the Deputy- 
Inquisitor growls. 


‘Passon...’ 
‘ Did you see an angel over the King?’ 
‘Spare me.... Pass on,’ she moans. 


Not humorous, that ; but fifty years later the spirit of Rabelais 
began to jest at life and laugh at laughter. His written humour, 
boisterous, animalistic, satirical always, and often fetid, typifies 
the coarse jocundity and irreverent knowing grin of the Renais- 
sance ; but something deeper and better than that lies under all. 
At Chinon one can think of ‘le vrai Rabelais, non point le Rabelais 
rabelaisien ’ ; not of the jolly brute, but of that ‘ cerveau magnifique 
et universel, cette A4me généreuse, cet esprit hardi et frondeur,’ 
and one thinks of Rabelais the pioneer in education, too ; perhaps 
the key to this man’s soul lies in what he wrote about the schooling 
of Gargantua. In his heart of hearts he had detached himself 
from his era; he had thought and thought till he was freed from 
contemporary mental fetters. In mien and overt manner he must 
pay his due to his environment, of course ; as we all must do, even 
to-day. But when he, the first of many French writers who have 
touched that theme, began to discuss ‘ the education of a Prince’ 
he made his young Gargantua neglect the mere logic, rhetoric and 
grammar of the time. 

‘I would have thee devote thyself to knowledge of the works of nature, so 
that there may be no sea, river, or spring of which thou knowest not the fishes. 
Of all the birds in the air, all the trees of the forest or orchard, all the precious 


stones of the East and South, let nothing be unknown to thee. Why, even women 
and girls may aspire to this heavenly manna of good learning. 


He who had rebelled against monastic Latin and claimed freedom 
for Greek was thinking ahead of them both. I see him, a big- 
browed, burly monster of a man, wander musing beside the Vienne. 
No laughter in him now; he has come back to Chinon to watch 
a bald and blind old apothecary, his father, pass slowly into the 
great solution; but there is none of the Renaissance hatred and 
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fear of death in Ais thoughts. As he wanders on the river bank 
he has forgotten his father and all the actual ; he is thinking himself 
clear of his epoch—thinking himself into our century, indeed ; 
by him the Renaissance has been comprehended, and exhausted ; 
already it has faded away for him; as now it fades back from 
er 

Let us yaw a little eastward and then steer due south, till 
we come to the nutty Limousin, to Uzerche on its ridge. Uzerche ? 
Who has seen Uzerche ?—who has heard of it even? So hidden 
in moory hills it lies that the highway only reaches it through a 
tunnel. Companioned by herd and peasant and creaking cart we 
gang our lane through that dark and sounding subway, to emerge 
at the foot of a craggy peninsula washed by shining waters. And 
there we see a mass of Sixteenth and Fifteenth and even Fourteenth 
century buildings upclimbing and piled and brown. Houses five 
hundred years old are still inhabited at Uzerche ; hardly one now 
standing was not standing there when Arthur Young rode his stout 
hackney through France in 1787. Arthur Young was the English 
discoverer of Uzerche, and not a hundred Englishmen have visited 
it since then, I daresay. Yet Uzerche is a place of delight ; it is 
older than the Renaissance, older than the Middle Ages even ; and 
the Limousin hills have hoarded it almost unchanged, like a fossil 
fly in amber. The tunnel is recent, of course, but at Uzerche you 
can trace the gradient of the most ancient of public roads—the 
route Gallo-Roman, highway of all the early invasions and 
evasions—and tread perhaps the very cobble-stones over which 
Roland went south, to vow his sword at Rocamadour and die at 
Roncesvalles. We will go on to Rocamadour ourselves by and by, 
but first let us pause at Brive. 

The corn and wine and oil of Touraine are renewed for you 
when you dine at the Hétel de Bordeaux, under the trellised bower 
of vine-leaf and laurier-rose in the sunset-glorified garden. ‘The 
most delightful inn in France!’ you think as you sit at the lamplit 
table and hear around you the cheery tinkling of ice in glass and 
the chatter of simple folk who feel it good to be alive. Presently 
you take the placid boulevard way, which curves where once the 
ramparts frowned. It is a cincture of trees and high-shouldered 
houses, overtopping old gardens bowery with lilac, laburnum, 
magnolia, and linden. By slant streets and dim alleys you pierce 
to the church, that stands tall amidst squat shops and cheapings, 
its nave and transepts propped and buttressed by wooden booths 
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and tiled hutches, where merry bargaining goes on. And since 
you are to rest at Brive to-night you may occupy a room in which 
Pius VII. of Rome, and Ferdinand VII. of Spain, and Arthur, 
first Duke of Wellington, have slept. 

The Pope and the King were fugitives then, escaping from 
splendid prisons at Fontainebleau and Valengay, while Napoleon 
their gaoler was hard pressed near Bar. But Wellington came to 
Brive a conqueror incognito. He was on his way to a Congress of 
astonished and still trembling conquerors at Paris, with, I doubt 
not, something of contempt for them, as a pack of braggart hounds 
that could not hunt the great game alone. Wonderful is all the 
chronicle of English dominion in old Guienne and Aquitaine; 
but more wonderful still perhaps, and certainly more modernly 
English, was the pacifying and administering work which Wellington 
did down there, centuries later, between the last battle of the 
Peninsular War and the abdication at Fontainebleau. On the 
panel of a schoolroom wall I once painted the Duke’s good hooked 
face to personify the Man of Duty; for duty was his Pole-star 
and his creed. When he, the never-beaten in battle, became beaten 
by what he considered a factious Whiggery and a rowdy Radicalism, 
he thought of duty first, and not of resentment—of duty to the 
Queen. ‘ How is Madam’s Government to be carried on ?’ 

And so at Brive in 1814. Happy and busy at Bordeaux, 
duty has called him to Paris, to the councils of the Allied Monarchs 
there ; he is riding through a sullen and dangerous France unguarded, 
almost unaccompanied, yet not stealthily, the only concealment of 
his uniform being his needed cloak. He rests this night at Brive, 
and I see the Man of Duty sit in that haunted inn bedroom and 
think of the Man of Destiny. Rain drums on the roof, the spouting 
tinkles musically, boughs clap at the window, steam fumes from 
the spattered riding-boots which he thrusts towards a crackling 
faggot. Let us watch the straight, stiff English figure, note the 
beaky nose and jutting chin, read in the steadfast eyes the thoughts 
which furrow the high brow. The peace has come too soon, he is 
thinking. ‘The fellow’s thrown up the sponge too quick, God 
d—n him for no gentleman! . . . and now I'll never get the 
chance to lick him myself!’ So growls the Duke, blind to the 
hurrying fate that is bringing on the ‘sound of revelry by night, 
the dawn of Quatre Bras, the set of Waterloo. .. . 

Dawn comes to us, also, and presently we go rocking a few miles 
south, on pilgrimage. Over stony uplands we go, till we reach to 
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the brink of the Tenebrous Valley, a deep-cut curving gash and 
crescent cation that delves around the great red rock of Rocamadour. 
It is morning still, and mist lies simmering in the hollow; but the 
rock thrusts up its convent-crowned summit into a sky of naked 
blue; topmost of all a minaret of a spire gleams golden, like a 
wand of flame. And around there is sound, sound almost angelical ; 
insistent and incessant, the convent bells are calling the faithful 
to prayer. 

For this is the oldest pilgrim-shrine in Europe. Roland and 
Saint Louis, Coeur de Lion and Simon de Montfort, have worshipped 
here ; here Henry Plantagenet vowed his oath of reconciliation with 
4 Becket ; here twists a strait, enshadowed street of battlemented 
inns that housed Crusaders in the long ago; here manacles of 
Christians rescued from the Saracens still hang, ex voto; here 
died Roman Catholic martyrs, red with the hewing of Huguenot 
swords ; and here in the Miraculous Chapel, to which the Steps of 
Penance so painfully ascend, is recalled each day the holiest and 
most tragical bygone of all. Enter ; a censer is swinging its sudden 
bursts and trailing tail of odorous smoke; a hundred tapers light 
the missal, sparkle on the jewels, flicker on the varnished face 
of the Black Virgin, and yellow the ‘fair white cloth.’ Dronings 
of plain-chant, cadences of psalm, the intoning ministrant, the 
steamy press and pack of the pilgrims—a sharp, warning tinkle of 
the altar-bell—a shuddering hush, a holding of the breath; the 
moment of moments for the pilgrims, the instant of mystical 
transubstantiation, is at hand... . 

All life is mystical. Is it transubstantiation again, or trans- 
migration, which keeps life alive on earth? No matter. Let us 
dive still deeper into the past. We take the wild rails that pierce 
the Cévennes, and we climb the tufa mountains of Velay. And 
if high through the mists of a September morning we come circling 
into the City of the Rocky Amphitheatre, we can never forget 
the tense moments of sudden and astounded vision which give the 
first glimpse of what seems a sorcery-created place. The horizon 
is ringed with cold volcanoes ; long before there were any human 
bygones anywhere great spirits of molten rock gushed up, to cool 
into three pyramidal masses ; and upon these pyramidal Rochers 
clusters the antique city of Le Puy. Those cooled jets of trap are 
church-crowned : the needle-like Rocher d’Aiguilhe is topped with 
the quaintest of little chapels, the very pearl and bloom of the 
Romanesque, that was built to St. Michael nine hundred and fifty 
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years ago; and still on St. Michael’s Day each year High Mass is 
celebrated in that aérial fane. But let us mount to the Cathedral, 
and within the vestibule watch a woman kneeling on a rough 
black slab to pray for motherhood, as childless women have prayed 
upon that stone for thousands of years gone by. 

I remember a clergyman telling me a piece of Somersetshire 
folklore. The children of the village avoided a certain cross-road 
place after sunset, and he asked them why. The place was called 
Rood Hill, yet they said it was haunted by the devil ; the youngest 
as well as the oldest inhabitant knew that you mustn’t go over 
Rood Hill at night or you’d see old Nick sure-ly! My friend 
the vicar found that a Pagan temple had once occupied that dreaded 
spot, and Pan, the god with horns and hoofs and tail, had been 
worshipped there. When the Cross came thither the missionary 
priests cast forth the image of Pan, as Gideon did in the groves of 
Baal, and they lustrated the spot and set up the holy Rood. But 
slyly the villagers worshipped on at the old shrine, till the priests 
dubbed old Pan old Nick, and turned the jolly god of field and 
glade into the Devil. And so at Le Puy. Childless wives had 
knelt on that rude black slab long before Christianity came to 
France, and childless wives went out to the old Pagan stone on the 
hillside to pray for offspring long after the cruciform Cathedral 
began torise. So the priests, who could not combat that superstition, 
circumvented it, bringing the slab into the Cathedral porch, deluging 
it with holy water, and setting up the figure of the Divinest mother 
near it, to hallow the impregnant prayers. Near by there are relics 
of another ancient cult; at Polignac we still may see the traces 
of a Temple of Apollo—the oracular mask of stone with open 
mouth, through which the trembling worshipper whispered his 
fateful question, and the spiral hollow where the sacerdos lay hid 
to utter the adroit response. 

But here we have touched the limit; behind this we should 
penetrate into interminable historic night. Scared we recoil, 
relieved we turn, and back through the films and planes and veils 
again—Pagan, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, and Neo- 
Classic—we come into the gay and sceptic life of modern France. 
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AMONGST THE MUTINY CITIES OF INDIA, 


III,—LUCKNOW. 


BY W. H. FITCHETT. 


Tue centre of interest in Lucknow is, of course, the Residency, a 
patch of some thirty acres, sprinkled with ruined buildings, on 
which fifty years ago beat for so many months the iron hail of 
battle, and which are still pitted with innumerable shot-marks. 
But he who wants to understand the Residency must not begin 
with the Residency. The true starting-point for a study of the 
relics of the great siege is the Alumbagh, which, on an air line, 
is three miles from the Residency. 

Lucknow, taken as a piece of history, is totally unlike either 
Delhi or Cawnpore. The story of Delhi is a unit; a drama with 
the Ridge as its centre, and the Cashmere Gate as its climax, but 
making a single tale. The story of Cawnpore, in the same way, 
is a unit, with the patch of level soil covered by Wheeler’s entrench- 
ments as its stage and the Murder Ghaut and the Massacre House 
as a sort of twin climax. But the story of Lucknow is a tangle 
of sieges, of reliefs, and of re-sieges, a drama in many acts ; and the 
true key to it all is the Alumbagh. 

Hither came Havelock, on September 24, 1857, with his tiny 
column, splashing along the muddy roads, and flung himself on 
its brown walls, and in ten minutes drove out 12,000 Sepoys, a 
notably expeditious bit of fighting! The next morning Havelock’s 
men were falling-in outside the walls of the Alumbagh for the 
march to the Residency. They reached it, disappeared behind 
its girdle of ‘ posts,’ and were themselves besieged. Hither, again 
—on November 16—nearly eight weeks later, came Campbell for 
the relief of both Lucknow and Havelock. The Alumbagh for him, 
as for Havelock, was the point from which he made his dash on the 
Residency ; but the different lines taken by the two leaders mark 
the difference in their temper. 

Campbell, starting from the north-east corner of the Alumbagh, 
took a wide sweep to the right, turning the Sepoy defences. Have- 
lock marched past the western front of the Alumbagh, and took 
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the straight line for the Residency. There was much Celtic heat in 
Campbell, but it was plentifully qualified with Scottish caution. 
But Havelock burned with heat as of anthracite coal, and while 
Campbell followed the curve of the bow, Havelock took the straight 
line of its string. 

Campbell did his work with Scottish thoroughness, and brought 
the whole rescued garrison back with him to the Alumbagh. Then, 
when he disappeared along the Cawnpore road, with his long’ train 
of carts and elephants, he left Outram to hold the Alumbagh, like 
a loaded pistol levelled at the guilty city, till he came back to 
punish it, and to recapture the Residency. And the best way to 
study the ground which forms the stage of a drama so tangled 
and so long-drawn-out, is to start from the Alumbagh and follow, 
first, the line of Havelock’s relief; then, starting again from the 
Alumbagh, to take the course of Campbell’s advance, nearly eight 
weeks later. .The objective of both movements—the Residency 
itselfi—can then be studied. 

The Alumbagh is simply a walled enclosure of perfectly level 
ground, about six acres in area, each front of the enclosure being 
about 500 yards in length. The Cawnpore road runs past one 
face of it. The wall is ten feet high, built of tough brick, and of 
considerable thickness, but bears no sign of being intended as a 
place of arms. It was, in fact, originally a garden ; in the centre 
stands a two-storey house, once a summer-house. The garden has 
vanished ; the Alumbagh to-day is a parallelogram of arid soil, 
thinly covered with yellow grass, with no touch of Nature’s softer 
tints at any point. But history is scribbled all over the enclosure. 
The walls are still scarred with shot-marks, tokens left by Have- 
lock’s guns before he let loose his Highlanders and the Fusiliers on the 
12,000 Sepoys holding them. Irregular lines of loop-holes are the 
marks left by Outram, when he held the Alumbagh, from November 
to March, against an attacking force which sometimes rose to 
60,000. The house in the centre is a ruin, but from its flat roof 
Havelock, Outram, and Campbell in turn have looked northward 
towards the Residency, with the gaze of gallant soldiers about to 
leap on their foe. 

The Alumbagh is Havelock’s last sleeping-place. Hither they 
brought him on the night that Campbell left the Residency ; and in 
the grey morning of November 25, with a ragged battle-flag lying 
on his hastily constructed coffin, he was buried. A tree then stood 
by the grave, and on it the letter H was carved ; and for long that 
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was Havelock’s only memorial. To-day a stately monument, thirty 
feet high, marks his grave. It carries an inscription of tremendous 
length, an epitaph which is really a condensed biography. The 
tedious sentences represent not the vernacular of his soldier com- 
rades, but the ornate compliments of later days. The Alumbagh, 
with its shot-torn walls, its ruined house, its monotone of yellow 
grass, is a fit graveyard for a warrior so grim as Havelock, and he 
has it all to himself. But on the reverse face of the monument is 
the epitaph of his son, killed in mysterious fashion in the far-off 
Khyber Pass. Below the epitaph is the brief sentence, ‘My times 
are in Thy hands.’ 

The visitor stands outside the western face of the Alumbagh ; 
the Cawnpore road runs, roughly, north and south under his feet. 
It was here, on the morning of September 25, that Havelock’s 
men were falling into line, the sergeants of companies shouting, 
‘Fall out, all you men that are foot-sore and sick’; and some- 
times adding with a jeer, ‘ and all you fellows whose hearts are not 
good as well’; a mocking suggestion which found no response 
in those war-hardened ranks. The Charbagh Bridge, over the 
canal, is a little over a mile distant, and the tiny column was whipped 
with cannon-shot and musketry fire for almost every foot of that 
distance. The canal, a bit of purely Indian work, is an engineering 
blunder, and by mere disuse had become nothing better than a 
ravine ; but it was deep enough for defensive purposes. The ground 
in front is level and open, and gives no shelter. Still the bridge 
stands, as on that far-off morning. But then it was barred on the 
further side by an earthwork seven feet high, armed with six heavy 
guns and flanked with a wide-stretching front of musketry fire along 
the crest of the bank. 

It is a curious sensation to stand opposite the bridge and picture 
the scene ; the earthwork, the red flash of its guns, the eddying 
musketry smoke running along the further bank of the canal. 
Maude’s guns are within short range of the bridge, and waging 
desperate duel with it; his gunners are shot down so fast that 
again and again they have to be re-manned with volunteers from 
the Fusiliers lying on the ground on either side. It was here young 
Havelock played a trick, the story of which has been often told. 
Maude appealed to Neill—‘ Do something, in the name of Heaven,’ 
but he sternly refused to rush the bridge without orders. Then 
Havelock went off at a canter round a bend of the road, waited a 
few minutes, came back at a gallop, pulled up in front of Neill with 
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a smart salute, and announced in peremptory tones, as though it 
was an order from the general, ‘ You are to carry the bridge at 
once, sir,’ The sentence, heard by the men lying with faces to the 
ground, lets loose the blue caps. In a moment the bridge is covered 
with the racing Fusiliers, who sweep over the earthwork, leap on 
the guns, and clear the bridge ! 

Across the bridge the track of the column swings to the right, 
turning the flank of the Sepoy batteries, and follows the curve of 
the canal for a little distance, splitting into two divisions on either 
side of the Mess House, and re-uniting close to the Chutter Munzil 
Palace, now the club house. A winding, narrow street led straight 
to the Baillie Guard, the goal of all the marching and fighting of 
so many weeks. Here took place the famous conference betwixt 
Outram and Havelock und their principal officers. It was falling 
dark, and Outram wished to halt. ‘There is the street,’ cried 
Havelock. ‘We can see the worst. We shall be slated, but we 
can push through and get it over.’ The fire in his blood made him 
fiercely impatient, and he over-rode Outram’s cooler judgment. 

The winding street is gone, a broad thoroughfare takes its place, 
and the visitor finds it difficult to realise the scene as the tormented 
column struggled along that pathway of fire. The archway where 
Neill met his death is, however, clearly marked. A pillar with a 
tablet shows the spot where he was sitting on his horse, steadying 
the column as it swept under the arch. With turned head, he was 
watching for the guns to come up, when a Sepoy leaned from an 
opening in the arch and shot him dead. It was a cruel fate for so 
gallant a soldier to fall just at the moment when the exultant shout 
at the head of the column round the next corner of the little lane 
told that the Baillie Guard was in sight. 

The visitor plods on till the shot-pricked front of the old Baillie 
Guard is reached. When Havelock’s leading files reached it the 
entrance was barred by a great earthwork. The embrasures of 
Aitken’s guns were on the right of the gate as you approach it; 
a gun was pulled back, and through the embrasure Outram on his 
big Australian horse came first, then the Highlanders, the Sikhs, 
and the Fusiliers. The embrasure is gone; the famous guns— 

that should have been preserved as relics—have been dismissed, 
with a stupid lack of sentiment, to the scrap-heap somewhere as 
old iron. But the visitor stands on the little ridge of shattered 
brickwork and pictures the rescuing force, with smoke-blackened 
faces, pouring through that tiny gap. Aitken’s men, as it happened, 
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were loyal Sepoys, who clung to their post with a valour and fidelity 
unsurpassed in the whole fierce story of the siege ; and it illustrates 
the lunatic confusion of battle that some of Havelock’s Highlanders, 
seeing dark faces behind the guns, took them for the enemy, and 
promptly bayoneted them! Only the head of the British column, 
as a matter of fact, entered the Residency that night, the tail was 
left behind at the Moti Mahal, nearly three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant. It was embarrassed with many wounded, and not a few of 
these fell into the hands of the Sepoys and were cruelly slain. 

Havelock and Outram strengthened the garrison of the Resi- 
dency, but they brought to it no final relief. This was accom- 
plished eight weeks later by Sir Colin Campbell, and the visitor 
goes back to the Alumbagh to follow the line of Campbell’s advance. 
The direct approach to the Residency was, by this time, barred by 
a series of works of tremendous strength, and Campbell evaded, 
and turned, all these by swinging, in a wide curve, to the right past 
the south-east corner of the Alumbagh. It was perilous strategy, 
for he was moving on the outer line of a great fortified central 
position, held by a hostile force nearly twenty times stronger 
than his own. The first barrier in his track was the Dilkusha 
Palace. It was then a huge pile, strongly held, and it took some 
tough fighting to carry it. To-day it is only a ruined fragment, 
with gardens about it, sprinkled with a few graves—the graves 
of officers and men who fell in the fight. The visitor, as he reads 
the inscriptions, is struck with the youthfulness of the gallant 
dead. Scarcely one of the records tells of an age above thirty 
years. It was here, at the Dilkusha Palace, that Havelock died on 
the night the Residency was evacuated. 

Beyond the Dilkusha, and within sight of it, is that odd building, 
the Martiniere, and from its roof Campbell was able to commu- 
nicate by an improvised semaphore with the Residency. Beyond 
the Martiniere is a place of heroic and tragical fame, the Secundra- 
bagh. It is simply a walled enclosure, an old Indian garden, with 
the inevitable summer-house in the centre. It is about 120 yards 
on each front; the walls are twenty feet high and very massive, and 
there are turreted rooms at each angle. It was crowded that 
morning with betwixt 2,000 and 3,000 Sepoys and was a formidable 
barrier in the path of the British. 

The visitor can still stand on the spot whence the British guns 
pounded the tough brick walls. At a point in the south-east angle 
@ small marble slab bears the inscription : ‘ This tablet marks the 
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spot where the walls of the Secundrabagh were breached on Novem- 
ber 16, 1857.’ But, with a barbarism which is unpardonable, the 
tiny breach has been solemnly bricked up! The Secundrabagh 
itself is a ruin; a roadway has been broken clean through two of its 
fronts, leaving the walls with ragged edges. And there is no possible 
justification for painfully bricking up that tiny little rent through 
which the stormers forced their way on November 16. It is only 
the outside of the breach which has been built up. From the 
inner side of the wall the visitor still sees the actual outline of the 
breach ; and the rent is so small that he wonders how men could 
force their way through it. It was a mere squirt-hole through 
which that jet of furious valour forced itself. 

The breach opens on to a dark and gloomy room now turned 
into a stable. Curiously enough, to the right of the breach, and 
within six feet of it, is a chamber with a little opening guarded by 
iron bars on the external wall. At the moment when the British 
guns were hammering on the wall this room was a magazine, piled to 
the ceiling with barrels of powder. If the British gunners had 
chosen their mark a dozen feet to the right they might have blown 
up the whole wall. 

The story of the leap on the Secundrabagh is familiar. The 
‘Two Thirds,’ as they were called—the 53rd and the 93rd—and a 
Sikh regiment were lying down waiting for the order to rush the 
breach. Whether any such order was given is a matter of uncer- 
tainty. The men were on the strain, Campbell himself trying to 
steady them. Some gesture, or shout, set them loose, and in a 
moment the three regiments were racing towards that little ragged 
hole in the wall. Who reached the breach first and leaped through 
it is a detail over which all the authorities contradict each other. 
Highlander, Sikh, and Irishman, each is named as first through. 
Malleson gives one name, Hope Grant another, Forbes-Mitchell 
a third, and Lord Roberts a fourth. In my ‘Tale of the Great 
Mutiny,’ I recited all these conflicting authorities, and asked, 
‘ Who shall decide when there is such a conflict of testimony between 
the very actors in the great scene ?’ But it is now possible to settle 
this question. My account brought me a letter from Major-General 
Traill Burroughs, whose claim to be the first man through is 
justified by the fact that he was recommended for the Victoria 
Cross for that very feat. 

The visitor wanders round the Secundrabagh with keen interest. 
About the garden house in the centre of the enclosure, after the 
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British broke in, raged the maddest fight. The inner walls, oppo- 
site the breach, and the gate, are pitted with bullet marks, showing 
the line of the British attack. The Faizabad road now goes clean 
through the Secundrabagh, piercing the wall just to the left of the 
northern breach. There are loop-holes in the wall, but they are 
irregular and badly made, as if in haste. Within that grim paral- 
lelogram of grey walls 2,000 Sepoys were slain on the morning of 
November 16. 

A little beyond the Secundrabagh stands the Shah Nujeef. 
It is a white mosque, and carries an immense dome, which lacks 
the dignity of height, but is decidedly impressive by its vastness 
of curve. It was defended by a high loop-holed wall, while attack 
was made difficult by enclosures and obstacles of various kinds. 
It was against this huge building that Peel, with his sailors, carried 
his guns up to within twenty yards of the loop-holes flashing red 
flame at him, and toiled to breach the tough brick wall. The Shah 
Nujeef threatened to be a more formidable obstacle than even 
the Secundrabagh, and was only carried at last by the happy 
discovery of a breach on another front, through which the High- 
landers poured, taking the defence in reverse. The Shah Nujeef 
to-day is a sort of museum of pictures of Rajahs and their women- 
folk, and the oddest pageantries of figures ; it shows no trace of the 
ted flame of battle which once scorched it. 

The building known as the Khurshid Manzil was carried next. 
It was, on the morning of November 17, a fortress spitting fire 
from every face. To-day it has fallen to much more peaceful uses, 
and is a girls’ school for Eurasians. On the flat roof a flag is flying ; 
but it is on that little stone platform that Lord Roberts planted 
the flag of the 2nd Punjabees as a sign of victory. Outside its 
entrance a stone pillar, with a tablet, marks the spot where Camp- 
bell, Havelock, and Outram met. The Moti Mahal Palace is just 
beyond, and when its walls were broken through the Residency 
was reached and Lucknow relieved. The Palace shuts out of sight 
the Residency, but, from a turn of the road just above, the Baillie 
Guard, only 250 yards off, can be seen. 

The visitor now turns to the Residency itself, the goal reached 
in turn by Havelock and by Colin Campbell at such a loss of life. 
The Residency stands on gently rising ground, and must have been 
originally a very fine building, with its lofty tower, its girdle of 
colonnaded verandahs, and the entrance, reached by a lofty flight 
of steps, on its eastern front. The whole area covered by the 
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defences did not exceed thirty-six acres. Its total length from 
north-west to south-east is 2,150 feet, from east to west it is 
1,200 feet. This space was crowded with official buildings of various 
sorts—the hospital, the treasury, the brigade mess, the houses 
of medical officers and other officials, etc. From amongst these the 
Residency lifted its massive tower with a fine effect. The whole 
cluster of buildings about it rose, a little island of architecture, 
out of a sea of crowded streets and native buildings of an ignoble 
sort. It was Sir Henry Lawrence who, with his masterful will and 
forecasting genius, knitted this group of peaceful houses together, 
girdled them with entrenchments, armed them with guns, stored 
them with supplies, and made them an island of refuge against 
which the waves of Sepoy revolt broke in vain. 

The Machi Bhawan, about a mile distant from the Residency, 
was the military magazine; and Lawrence at first proposed to 
hold it as well as the Residency ; but the fatal day of Chinut made 
this plan impossible. The Machi Bhawan had very serious defects 
as a place of defence, so Lawrence determined to abandon it. 
But he did not, like Wheeler at Cawnpore, leave the vast magazine 
in the hands of the Sepoys, to be used for his own destruction. 
He blew it up, and concentrated all his strength in the Residency. 

The Residency to-day has an odd suggestion of the ruins of 
Pompeii, except that the buildings are on a larger scale. They are 
roofless ; all the woodwork has perished, windows and doors and 
verandahs are gone. What has destroyed them is not Time, or 
fire, or earthquake. The walls are thick, built of bricks that almost 
resemble tiles in thinness, and embedded in tenacious mortar, so that 
they are still solid. But over all the roofless, blackened houses 
has swept some dreadful iron hail. They are scarred with shot 
marks on every front. There has been no attempt to restore any 
of the buildings. They stand—the grey stones, the thick old 
native walls—with the scars of battle on every square foot. But 
the débris has been cleared away. The grass is green about them. 
There are tablets everywhere giving the name of each shattered 
building, or marking the site where a battery has stood. One or 
two monuments rise ‘clear-cut and symmetrical’ amid the ruins 
—a tall cross to the memory of Lawrence and ‘the brave men 
who died in the defence of the Residency’; another monument, 
equally deserved, erected by Lord Northbrook to the memory of 
the loyal native soldiers who formed part of the garrison. But the 
general effect of the ruins, standing on a carpet of green turf, 
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pricked with flowers and crossed by neat walks, is very striking. 
And every building on which the visitor looks carries a name 
which, as it is uttered, awakens some of the most thrilling asso- 
ciations in the history of the English-speaking race. 

It is difficult for the gazer to realise that, crowded into that 
cluster of buildings, were nearly 3,000 persons—2,763, to be exact— 
more than 500 being women and children, with 700 native servants, 
non-combatants ; while the fighting force consisted of about 1,500 
Europeans and some 850 loyal Sepoys. The chief interest of the 
Residency, of course, is centred in Lawrence himself. A marble 
tablet marks the room in which he received his fatal wound. It 
was the second shell that struck the Residency, fired, as it happened, 
from a howitzer which the rebels had captured at Chinut ; so that, 
by a cruel fate, it was a British gun which slew Lawrence. The 
rent made by the first shell is yet visible in the wall, on the left of 
Lawrence’s room ; the second and fatal shell struck about six feet 
to the right of the first, and lower down, at the exact level of the 
bed on which Lawrence was lying. From the Residency Lawrence 
was carried to Dr. Fayrer’s house, and the story of his death is one of 
the most moving in literature. 

The visitor can stand, to-day, on the verandah where the 
dying soldier partook of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, brave 
men kneeling with unashamed tears beside his bed. In the room 
that opens on the verandah is a marble tablet telling ‘here Sir 
Henry Lawrence died.’ He must be strangely incapable of generous 
sentiment who can stand in this room without bared head and a 
quickened thrill at his heart. It was here that, with dying lips, 
Lawrence whispered his own immortal epitaph—‘ Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.’ On the gravestone in the 
cemetery these words are carved, but beneath them is the sentence 
*May the Lord have mercy on his soul!’ Some unhappy chaplain 
is credited with that addition to the epitaph. The effect of the 
words is certainly very unpleasant. They seem to suggest that 
Lawrence’s assertion that he ‘had tried to do his duty’ was in 
such gross and open quarrel with facts that, for that self-judgment 
itself, the shuddering reader is compelled to add the exclamation, 
“May the Lord have mercy on his soul ! ’ 

The best way to study the Residency is to begin at the Baillie 
Guard, and follow the line of ‘ posts’ round the whole circle of 
the grounds. The Baillie Guard was originally a curved line 
of buildings—named after Colonel Baillie, who was resident in 
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Oude when it was erected—outside the principal gate of the Resi- 
dency. The actual gate of the Residency still stands ; at the time 
of the siege it was built up with earth. Immediately opposite 
and at a distance of 150 yards, the Clock Tower stood. It has long 
since vanished. The Sepoys had a battery here, consisting of two 
32-pounders, firing straight into Aitken’s guns, of much lighter 
calibre. Aitken’s 18-pounders, however, were worked with an 
energy which silenced the 32-pounders of the Sepoys. A stone pillar 
in front of the Baillie Guard gate marks the spot where the arch- 
way, carrying the clock, stood. Aitken’s battery is on the right- 
hand side of the gateway of the Residency as one approaches 
from the outside. Next to it comes the Treasury building ; the 
stone pillars which once carried its verandah are still standing, 
cruelly punctured with shot-holes. The Hospital, a noble building, 
formerly a banqueting hall, stands immediately behind the Treasury. 
Its great doors and windows laid it open to the fire of the enemy 
constantly ; and Bob the Nailer, from the eastern front of the 
Residency grounds, could reach its very beds with his deadly rifle, 
and slay. 

Following the curving line of the entrenchments, still discern- 
ible, the visitor passes the water-gate, and reaches a low horn- 
shaped projection, the site of the famous Redan battery. It 
mounted two 18-pounders and a 9-pounder, and was under the 
command of Lieutenant Sam Lawrence, who had perhaps not more 
courage than his brother officers, but whose courage was decidedly 
of a more cheerful quality. A laughing strain ran through it ; and 
a soldier who could fight with the reckless daring of an Arab dervish, 
and jest through it all with the cheerfulness of Mark Tapley, was a 
very valuable member of the garrison. The Redan lent itself to 
mining approaches, and its garrison lived in momentary expectation 
of being blown up, a circumstance which did not in the least lessen 
Sam Lawrence’s unconquerable gaiety. 

From the Redan the line of the entrenchments runs to ‘ Innes’ 
House,’ at the northern extremity of the Residency grounds. 
It was on this furthest tip of the Residency defences that the 
Sepoys launched their fiercest assaults. A local guide-book, 
written by a survivor of the siege—a boy in the Martiniere school— 
described one of these attacks. ‘As far as the eye could see,’ 
he says, ‘masses of the enemy extended’; 40,000 men, it is 
computed, were hurling themselves on a girdle of improvised 
defences held by fewer than 900 Europeans. Those who looked 
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out from Innes’ House in those days must have seen strange 
sights. 

The entrenchment now swings sharply down to the south, 
past the church to Ommanney’s House, for a time Brigadier Inglis’s 
headquarters. Gubbins’s battery comes next, a ‘ battery’ consist- 
ing of one poor 9-pounder, subsequently joined by an 18-pounder, 
and manned by civilians, who fought their two modest guns with a 
pluck and a skill professional soldiers might have envied. Gubbins’ 
House stands behind the battery. In front, at the time of the siege, 
was an immense tree, which intercepted so many shots that it was 
finally reduced to a mere ragged bundle of splinters. Some of the 
hardest fighting in the siege raged round this point of the defences. 

The Begum Kothi is a building with a lofty gateway standing 
back from the entrenchments, and commanding a considerable 
stretch of them. It stood opposite Johannes’ House, and from 
its roof some pretty musketry duels were waged with the window 
from which the red flame of Bob the Nailer’s rifle flashed with such 
fatal effect. 

The Begum Kothi is memorable as the scene of Hodson’s death. 
He took part in Campbell’s advance on Lucknow in 1858. He 
clambered up the breach in the wall of the Begum Kothi after the 
great building had been carried by the stormers. He found a 
cluster of Highlanders occupied in clearing the Sepoys out of some 
rooms in the building by the device of flinging in bags of gunpowder 
with slow matches attached to them. Hodson scorned that method 
—he sprang into the rooms, sword in hand, and was instantly shot 
down. His grave stands near by, with the inscription: ‘ Here 
lieth all that could die of William Stephen Raikes Hodson, captain 
and brevet-major Ist E. B. Fusiliers, commandant of Hodson’s 
Horse.’ At the foot is the sentence, ‘ A little while.’ 

Sikh Square consists really of two plots of open ground, sur- 
rounded by the low, flat-roofed buildings occupied during the 
siege by the Sikhs. On the left of one of these squares the Sepoys 
made one of their most successful experiments in the way of mining, 
blowing up not only the outer defences of the square, but half 
its garrison. The open breach thus made was never repaired, 
but stood a gaping peril, all through the remainder of the siege. 
Two 9-pounders, however, loaded with grape, were always kept 
trained upon it, through openings made in the wall about fifty 
yards to the rear of the breach. 

The Brigade Mess, the next post, is a lofty and solid building, 
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its south front overtopping all the neighbouring houses. It wag 
garrisoned by the officers of regiments that had mutinied, and 
formed a very formidable fighting force. The Martiniere Post 
was a much less imposing-looking building, and was perhaps the 
most exposed outwork in the whole line of defences. The enemy’s 
lines were only thirty feet distant! Part of the garrison consisted of 
masters and students of the college, hence the name of the post. 
A mine, driven by the Sepoys on August 10, blew up the outer 
room of this post, leaving completely open the room in which lay 
sick and wounded boys. Johannes’ House was just opposite the 
Martiniere. It commanded a road which ran clean across the 
Residency grounds, and Bob the Nailer kept this road under the 
whip of his rifle. None could cross it in the daytime without 
deadly risk. A mine finally dismissed Johannes’ House, with Bob 
the Nailer at its summit, into space ; and a stone pillar marks the 
spot where it stood. Standing by Dr. Fayrer’s house, one looks 
down the road and sees that pillar standing outside the line of 
defences. But a monument to Bob the Nailer is about the last thing 
the visitor expects to see at the Residency. 

The Cawnpore battery forms the southern tip of the entrench- 
ments. In shape it resembles the head of a spear. It had an 18- 
pounder looking down the Cawnpore road, a 9-pounder spitting at 
Johannes’ House, and another 9-pounder barking on the opposite 
angle. It was a deadly spot; the gunners were within half a 
musket-shot of Johannes’ House, and the number of brave men who 
died on this little angle of soil is almost beyond count. 

Anderson’s Post comes next. It is a two-storey building, stand- 
ing high, and was surrounded by a trench, within which was a 
bamboo stockade ; but it was open to a flank fire on either side, 
and from guns less than eighty yards distant. One of these was an 
8-inch howitzer, the same piece which is credited with killing 
Lawrence, and its shells tore clean through the house. As shot 
failed to quench the little garrison, mines were tried with some 
effect. But the dogged group of defenders—half of them men 
of the 32nd, and half civilians—remained unsuppressed by either 
shells or mines. Yet they only counted twenty in all. The Post- 
office, which stands a little beyond, was the headquarters of the 
Engineers and Artillery. Betwixt the Post-office and Anderson’s 
Post stands a large two-storey house known as Germon’s post, which 
played a great part in the siege. It had a tiny garrison of Sikhs and 
uncovenanted civilians, commanded by Captain Germon of the 15th. 
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No building on the Residency grounds shows more cruel marks of 
mischief. It is battered out of the perpendicular by cannon-shot ; 
and its walls were so pricked and rent with the incessant rain of 
bullets that the house was literally breached by a sort of drizzle 
of musketry fire. The Sepoys, it must be remembered, lay com- 
fortably under shelter just across the road. The amount of hand- 
to-hand fighting which took place immediately about Germon’s 
post probably exceeded that at any other point. 

What is called the Financial Post is a large two-storey building 
next to Dr. Fayrer’s house. It stands on low ground, and its 
garrison, when relieved, had to climb a slippery bank at its rear, 
open to musketry fire. A number of mines were driven in at this 
point, but they all stopped short of reaching it ; and, in the end, 
they strengthened the position of the house greatly, as the ground 
was so blown up in its front that it could not be approached. 

On the whole, it would be difficult to find another patch of 
soil on the earth’s surface so written over with the visible records 
of battle. And it must be remembered that the siege lasted from 
eleven o'clock on June 30, when the Sepoy guns first flashed on the 
Residency, to midnight of November 22, when the survivors 
of the long-enduring garrison crept out through the darkness, under 
the shelter of Campbell’s veterans, on their road to Cawnpore. 
The visitor stands in the midst of that cluster of roofless buildings, 
and wonders at the stubborn valour that held them so long against 
such overwhelming odds. There came a time when the Sepoys, 
in turn, had the task of defending the Residency, while the British 
attacked it. Campbell drove the whole Sepoy forces out of Lucknow 
in fourteen days, and with the loss of only 125 officers and men 
killed, and less than 600 wounded. While, as for the Residency 
itself, it was captured, so to speak, with a gesture. The Sepoys 
tried in vain for eighty days to take it from the scanty British 
garrison. Campbell’s men turned them out of it in less than eighty 
minutes ! 

There will never be the siege of another Residency at Lucknow. 
The lessons of the Mutiny are not forgotten. If a new outbreak 
took place, there would be no need of suddenly improvised defences. 
The four great barracks that now stand at Lucknow are reallv 
disguised forts. They are supplied with quick-firing guns which 
can be readily mounted on the flat roofs ; they are placed so as to 
cover each other with their fire. The ground betwixt them is 
clear and the fire from the barracks, too, would command the town. 
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So that if—say by the appearance of Russian columns in the 
Afghan passes—the military strength of India had to be suddenly 
concentrated on a remote frontier, the lines at Lucknow could be 
held by a very scanty guard indeed. No one can look on the 
fortress-barracks of Lucknow without seeing how much of foresight 
and vigilance on the part of the British they represent. And the 
blackened ruins of the Residency show what memories lie behind 
that foresight and vigilance, and explain them. 

But there are grim signs that the Mutiny is not forgotten on 
either side. It is difficult, perhaps, to read the elusive Eastern 
mind. No one can be quite sure what lies hidden in its mysterious 
chambers. But that the memory of the Mutiny lives, and lives 
with a certain bitter flavour in the popular mind, is certain, 
A missionary told the present writer that in his earlier and less 
experienced days he instructed his class of catechists to write an 
essay on the Mutiny. Every youth sent in a sheet of blank paper! 
It was a silent, unanimous, and unapologetic refusal to perform 
the task ! 

No patch of soil in Lucknow is charged with a more pathetic 
interest than the cemetery about the church. This was not used 
as a graveyard before the siege, but the garrison had to bury its 
dead within the ring of the defences; so it comes to pass that 
these few square yards of soil are thickly sown. Lawrence’s 
grave was one of the earliest dug there, and is still the most 
interesting in the whole cemetery ; but on every side of it are 
monuments carrying memorable names. Close to it is Neill’s 
grave. Near it is a single monument, to the lieutenant-colonel, the 
major, six lieutenants, and 352 non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the famous ‘ blue-caps,’ the 1st Madras Fusiliers. Close 
by is another monument to the major, three captains, two lieute- 
nants, five sergeants, two corporals, and seventy-seven privates 
of the 5th Fusiliers. Next comes the memorial to the men and 
officers of the 84th—the York and Lancaster regiment. It includes 
its colonel, two captains, seven lieutenants, and 360 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. A whole regiment is gathered 
on its last parade here! The 90th Light Infantry contributes 
almost as much gallant dust to this sleeping-place of the heroic 
dead. Its colonel, major, brevet-major, one of its captains, six 
lieutenants, two ensigns, and 271 non-commissioned officers and 
privates find their last record here. Fulton’s grave is here, the 
Engineer who, more than any other man except Lawrence, helped 
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to save the Residency. Polehampton, the chaplain, lies here ; 
Banks to whom the dying Lawrence bequeathed the command of 
the Residency; Ommanney, the judicial ommissioner. In one 
grave sleep a captain and four lieutenants of the Bengal Artillery ; 
in another are the major, two captains, two lieutenants, and an 
ensign of the 13th Native Infantry, ‘who fell in defence of the 
Residency.’ Standing amongst such graves the meditative visitor 
begins to realise at what a cost the British Empire in India has been 
maintained. 


24—2 








A ROMANCE AT LISCONNEL. 


Tus romance began at Lisconnel one very long summer afternoon. 
A troop of children, chiefly little Sheridans, Quigleys, and MacEvoys, 
had strayed off the bog on to the tussocky slopes of the hillock 
that weatherfends the hamlet, and there, for want of any better 
diversion, they fell to watching a fleet of clouds sail by from west 
to east. Great, solid, slow-moving woolpacks they were, high- 
piled bergs of glistering white vapour, cragged and corniced, touched 
in hollows here and there with a shadowy golden fawn-colour. 
Lizzie MacEvoy, a newcomer from distant regions, who had beheld 
many strange things, said that they were like a trayful of big crusty 
loaves which she had seen a man carrying on his head in the town 
of Galway. Furthermore, she declared that in Galway there were 
plenty of carts going about filled with the very same sort of loaves, 
whole loads of them, enough to build a turf-stack. These state- 
ments seemed to her audience as incredible almost as a turf-stack 
built up of baker’s bread was inconceivable. The comparison 
perhaps edged their appetites; at any rate they soon began a 
move down the hill towards home, where they might by good luck 
find that it was supper-time. They had the vaguest notions about 
the hour, but felt that they had been away for a long, long while. 
Just as they were dropping themselves into the road off the 
lowest shelving ledges of a fine-swarded bank, there came into 
sight on their right hand—that is, from the direction of Duficlane— 
a very remarkable vehicle of unprecedented aspect, rather to be 
described as ‘a weeny house wid wheels under it.’ It was painted 
bright green and drawn by a large cream-coloured Connemara 
pony, of the race called Shan Bwee, which means Old Yellow. Nobody 
except Lizzie MacEvoy had ever seen the like before. A cart going 
to the fair with a pig-creel was the nearest approach to it, but 
different indeed. And Lizzie, to excite them the more, asserted 
that it was ‘the living moral’ of one of those Galway bread-carts, 
only a trifle smaller. Lizzie’s repute as a trustworthy relater of 
marvels was, however, presently to pass under a dense cloud. 
For when the van stopped opposite the Kilfoyles’, and the driver 
opened the doors at the back, sorrow a loaf was there in it at all, 
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or anything else only all the books that ever were in the world 
sitting on shelves stuck alongside it. That was truly a despicable 
result in the eyes of the small children, who lived beyond schooling, 
and had not a letter of the alphabet among them. ‘Ould books 
bedad!’ They soon dispersed, freely expressing their opinion of 
Lizzie MacEvoy’s veracity. 

But some of their elders had more learning, and the van-man 
did a little business during his brief stay. As a stranger he of course 
interested everybody, scholars or no, and he rather puzzled them 
too, because although he was not apparently any sort of quality, 
and certainly was not an old schoolmaster, he seemed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the contents of his van, and talked 
like an expert about the merits of this volume and that. Judy 
Ryan inquired sarcastically if he had read the whole of them himself, 
that he knew so well what a person was sure to like best. To which 
he replied with the question whether the man she bought her 
boots from had tried all his stock on his own feet. As Judy’s feet 
were unshod this retort was not entirely appropriate, but little 
Murt Rafferty hastened to point it by bobbing up his head at her 
elbow with, ‘ Isn’t himself wearin’ her ones these times anyway ?’ 
When she turned to cuff him, he slithered down the bank behind 
them, and lay chuckling under a low furze-bough, out of portlier 
reach. 

Shoeless though she was, Judy in her youth had walked many 
a long mile for her schooling, and she still possessed literary tastes 
which made her happy if she chanced on a newspaper with a bit 
of a story in it. No such opportunity as this day’s had ever pre- 
sented itself to her imagination. She could scarcely believe the 
eyes that showed her those crowded shelves, or the ears that apprised 
her that one penny could procure the loan of any two volumes 
for a month. Happily the penny was to be had; the difficulty 
was how to choose, and at length she let herself ‘ be said,’ in part, 
by the librarian-driver, who magnanimously advised her to the 
best of his flouted judgment. Locking up his doors, he promised 
to come through Lisconnel again before that month was out, where- 
upon the bystanders began to compute the present date from various 
time-marks, and with discrepant results. They were impressed 
by the off-hand manner in which he asserted, without reflection, 
that it was the second of July, but they accepted his authority as 
that of one fresh from the great world, where matters of the kind 
are settled. So after a little more discourse the van dwindled 
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away down the long road, with its green sides and blossom-white 
inscription, ‘ Rosmoran Travelling Library ’ ; while even the neigh- 
bours who were no readers felt that to see it grow into sight again 
would be an agreeable event. 

That evening, when the light was slowly ebbing towards such 
dimness as would fleetingly visit the midsummer night, Lisconnel 
for the most part sat out of doors, perched on convenient grass- 
banks and big stones. The great white clouds had all drifted away, 
leaving the whole west crystal-clear, except where a few pencilled 
flecks veined it with almost transparent fire. An odour of aromatic 
bog-herbs was the stronger on the air because the blue peat-smoke 
mingled with it in only meagre wafts, fitful and failing. About the 
Brian Kilfoyles’ house there was a plenty of comfortable seats on 
which a party of the older women had congregated, some with 
knitting, and some with jugs to fill at the well, sea-green rimmed in 
the sward close by, to sit frankly idle not being their way. Despite 
the warmth, their matronly heads were protected with both caps 
and shawls. Their six or seven tongues kept up a fairly continuous 
murmur, which died out on the surrounding stillness even sooner 
than the trails of smoke on the air. 

‘I was wonderin’,’ said Mrs. Brian, ‘did any of yous happen 
to see Con about lately. I didn’t set eyes on him meself since he 
had his dinner.’ Her good-tempered face wore an anxious shadow, 
which deepened when nobody minded seeing him this little while 
back. The truth was that she was just now coming for the first 
time into possession of a grown-up son, whose straining against the 
inelastic leash of circumstances caused her many an uneasy moment. 
‘Con’s no ways too well satisfied in himself these times,’ she ex- 
plained to her right-hand neighbour, Mrs. Doyne. ‘ Gloomy like 
he does be now and again, and discontented. Afeard of me life 
I am that he might take the notion into his head to be runnin’ off to 
some outlandish place on us, the way the other lads do, as if there 
was mad bears huntin’ them, instead of their mislucky ould 
mothers thinkin’ bad of their goin’. And no good of them after 
that, unless maybe an odd letter. I do be tellin’ him they had 
a right to have more nathur in them, if they haven’t more wit itself ; 
but never a word out of him one way or the other. It’s heart- 
scalded he has me.’ 

‘Well now,’ Mrs. MacEvoy said meditatively on Mrs. Brian’s 
left, ‘I do be sorry in me heart many a time for them young lads. 
Sure they’re to be pitied, God knows. For at their beginnin’ there’s 
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every manner of thing in the world, so to spake, lyin’ before them, 
and the whole of it as good as offered to them, ina way. But the first 
instant a one of the crathurs tries to take a hould of e’er a some- 
thin’ for himself, ’tis thwarted and disappointed of it he’s apt to be 
at every turn. He might as well be raichin’ at the stars above his 
head, and it all the while lookin’ just under his hand ; you’d think 
he might have it and welcome—but sorrow a bit. So they see it 
all slippin’ away from them before they know where they are, and 
maybe they niver had a fair chance. To be pitied they are, poor 
lads.’ 

These general reflections seemed to demand no particular 
response, and they received none directly. But Mrs. Brian said 
in an aggrieved undertone to Mrs. Doyne: ‘I dunno what call 
anybody has to be pityin’ me son Con. A fine hardy boy he is, 
thanks be to God. ’T'would trouble them that knows him all the 
days of his life, let alone a body that’s no great while in the place, 
to say there was aught amiss wid him. People do be talkin’ 
quare.’ 

‘If it was me poor Terence, now,’ said Mrs. Doyne, ‘ there might 
be raison in it, for anybody ’d think it a pity to see him the way 
he is this long while. Addin’ up we were yesterday, and ’tis better 
than a twelvemonth since he set fut beyond ourdoor. Buta couple 
of year ago, ma’am, he was such another as your Con, and he would 
be yit, only for the rheumaticky fever that got a cruel grip on his 
heart. Dr. Egan says ’tis like as if there was a spring broke in it, 
and he questions has he e’er a bottle wid the stren’th to set it right, 
nor ould Dan O’Beirne. “Iwas a bad wake turn he took this 
very mornin’, and I couldn’t be lavin’ him now, only Judy Ryan 
said she’d stop wid him till I got a while in the fresh air. Ah sure 
we do be missin’ poor Stacey. I must prisently be steppin’ in.’ 

‘Deed then it’s the twenty pities,’ Mrs. Brian said, ‘ him to be 
gettin’ his health so indifferent.’ 

As it happened, however, just at that moment neither Terence 
Doyne nor Con Kilfoyle was in a pitiable plight. Both of them 
were worlds away from to-day and Lisconnel, rapt into enchanted 
regions by the charm of a story-teller. Judy Ryan was reading 
aloud to them from one of her borrowed books, the one on which 
she had set her heart ever since she had espied it uppermost of a 
pile amid that bewildering van-load. In the case of the other one 
she had allowed herself to be guided in her choice by the van-man 
and had selected ‘ Crohoore of the Bill Hook,’ but he had vainly 
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advised her against taking ‘The Door by the Dark Water.’ His 
objection that he had at this time only the first of its two volumes, 
and could not be quite sure when he would have the second, did not 
prevail over the allurement of its title and cover-picture. A bold 
black-and-white sketch this was, showing simply the door beyond 
a foreground of very dark water, wrought in portentously broad 
straight strokes. Sedge and weed stood up about its threshold, 
and it was barred with a great cross-handled sword thrust bolt- 
wise through iron rings. ‘I'll chance it,’ Judy had said, with rapa- 
cious eyes ; ‘ you might be apt enough to have the rest of it again 
you come round next time.’ And he had promised that he would 
if he could. 

Now she was beginning to explore it in the company of two 
profoundly interested friends. She had lost no time in sharing 
her new acquisition with Terence Doyne, and while they were 
poring over the picture they were joined by Con Kilfoyle, who 
looked in to show Terence a curious pointed stone that he had 
picked up out on the bog near Ody Rafferty’s still. Then when they 
had decided that a vague three-cornered notch on the extreme 
right of the engraving probably represented the bows of a boat, 
she turned to the printed page. Judy read out fluently and daringly, 
not pausing to stumble over unfamiliar words, the conventional 
pronunciation of which was really neither here nor there ; and the 
course of the story ran likewise freely and swiftly, plunging into 
the middle of most thrilling things, and opening that mysterious 
door on delectable glimpses of dread. Light and shadow so strongly 
gleamed and gloomed on characters as well as incidents that the 
rising tide of vicissitude was watched from the outset with 
undivided sympathies. The precarious fortunes of the persecuted 
heroine had already roused on her behalf the liveliest hopes and 
fears, when the reading was cut short by gathering dusk ; for at 
Lisconnel artificial illumination, feeble and costly, is used as little 
as may be. 

But the party broke up under agreement to meet again on the 
morrow, when ample time was found for getting through a larger 
portion ; and thenceforward there were few days that they did not 
assemble in the tiny slip of a room off Mrs. Doyne’s kitchen. It was 
so very small that Terence’s bed, though narrower than a berth, 
would have been impossible except in a recess of the wall ; his two 
visitors had scanty space for their stools on the rough earthen 
floor. What rays struggled in came chiefly through the door, of so 
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little avail was the hand’s-breadth pane of coarse greenish glass, set 
in stones and mud deeply enough to suggest some uncouth attempt 
at a telescope. A big lump of a boulder planted close outside 
further obscured it. Still if Terence craned his neck into just the 
right angle, he had a glimpse of the brown-faced bog. Looking 
forth from his cell, it seemed daily less possible to imagine himself 
at large out and about there again, as he used to be in the time on 
the other side of that nightmare fever-chasm. His sense of ‘ the 
terrible long while’ grew upon him despairingly, and burdened his 
mind, when he was not preoccupied with acute physical distress. 
Other distractions he had few or none. 

Therefore it was indeed no trivial matter for him when ‘ The 
Door by the Dark Water’ came within his ken to engross a strangely 
large proportion of his thoughts. Through the dismal hours he 
looked forward, as towards a gleam brightening at the end of a 
tunnel, to the appearance in his doorway of Judy Ryan’s grizzled 
head, else he might sometimes have doubted woefully whether the 
tunnel had any end at all. Now and then, it is true, he was obliged 
to forgo the reading. ‘There would be a day when he felt ‘like 
as if the ould lad himself was whirlin’ his head round under water 
in a one of the black houles,’ or when he suffered from some equally 
incapacitating symptom. But on such occasions Judy and Con 
loyally refrained from proceeding any further with their romance. 

Yet notwithstanding these delays, it became evident as the 
weeks went on that the first volume would be finished considerably 
before the date fixed for the return of the Rosmoran Travelling 
Library. When Judy saw that the pages were dwindling more 
rapidly than the month waned, she did try to be thrifty and curtail 
her lectures, but this economy was made difficult by the increasing 
interest of the story, and the eager urging of her audience, more 
especially of ‘the crathur,’ whom she could hardly refuse. Do 
what she would to eke it out by the repetition of favourite passages, 
and the encouragement of time-wasting conjectures about the 
plot, that last leaf was turned on the twenty-second afternoon of 
July, a full week at least before there would be much use in beginning 
to watch for the van. They were left, moreover, to wait with 
affairs at a terrible crisis. That door with its sill by the dark water 
was barred on the father and the lover of the Lady Emeria, who 
had fallen hopelessly into the power of her fellest foes. To extricate 
her from such a plight, even hypothetically, passed the ingenuity 
of her friends at Lisconnel, and they chafed much at their state of 
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suspense. Con said that it would be a charity to stick the thieves 
of the mischief up in a row, and reap the ugly heads off them like 
so many thistles; it would do his heart good, he said, to have a 
welt at them. But Terence rejoined querulously that he didn’t 
see where anybody with that much decency in him was very apt 
to come from. By way of a stop-gap, Judy began to read ‘ Crohoore 
of the Bill Hook,’ but without success. ‘Terence’s interest could not 
be diverted into the new channel; it was clear to her that his 
attention continually wandered off. 

No doubt this was in some measure due to the failure of his 
strength. In those days a change for the worse had manifestly 
come over him, bringing with it a feverish weakness that, distorted 
his view of things, and made him fix his thoughts upon the fate 
of the Lady Emeria, and Ronairn, and the old chief, as vehemently 
as if the tragedy were in truth impending. What Judy and Con, 
however they might talk, recognised as merely images in their 
fancy, had for him all the substance of reality conjoined with the 
obsessing powers of a dream. Other circumstances now came 
against him too. The fine clear weather had turned sultry and 
lowering. Overcast skies gloomed on Lisconnel, and ever and anon 
a thunderous scowl blackened the bog, creeping across it from 
rim to rim. Curlew cried, darting to and fro beneath the shadow, 
and wide-winged white sea-gulls sailed by, going eastward inland. 
Then in their wake would swoop a wild blast hissing and rattling 
with rain and hail showers. It all seemed to oppress and shatter 
Terence Doyne, as he toiled for breath, sitting as upright as he 
could in his low-ceiled niche. ‘ You might suppose he was after 
lyin’ out under the teems of it, all night, he does be that wake and 
onaisy this mornin’,’ Mrs. Doyne said to the Widow McGurk ; ‘ but 
ne’er a drop comes next or nigh him where he is. The kitchen’s in 
strames ; I have to be shiftin’ about for a dry place, the little room’s 
iligant, whatever ails him.’ Mrs. Doyne, who was a rather com- 
plaining sort of person herself, spoke as if she thought that her 
son scarcely appreciated his privileges. Mrs. McGurk solemnly 
replied : ‘Deed now, ma’am, ’tis a great thing when you can 
keep the wet weather off a sick body itself. But it’s the quare 
thatch he’ll lie aisy under, wet or dry, agin the will of God.’ 

One stormy morning Terence was so entirely bad that Con 
Kilfoyle ran off to Duficlane for Dr. Egan, who came over on his 
car along a road traversed by lightning flashes, that kept his horse 
ducking and swerving, often at inconvenient points, When he 
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arrived, he found his patient better, yet seemed less impressed by 
the improvement than Mrs. Doyne had expected him to be. How- 
ever, she ascribed this to his annoyance at having been summoned 
in such ugly weather. On his way home he met Judy Ryan, whom 
he considered more sensible than most of her gossips, and to whom 
he told something of his opinion on the case. Soon afterwards, 
looking in on Mrs. Doyne, she found her just starting for the well 
in a fretful mood, because Terence wouldn’t so much as look at a 
lovely bowl of two-milk whey she was after making him and that 
Dan O’Beirne said would be the grandest drink he could take. 
Nothing would suit him but a sup of water, that hadn’t an atom 
of good in it. Sure now, he was real contrary. 

‘Gim-me the jug, ma’am, dear,’ Judy said on hearing this 
complaint, ‘Ill fetch it quicker than you would, and me shawl’s 
dreeped through already. *Deed ’twould be a sinful pity to cross 
the crathur now about anythin’ he fancied at all, good or bad, 
if you could help it.’ These words suddenly smote Mrs. Doyne 
with a sorer dread than she could have felt at the blast of Michael’s 
trumpet ; but there was no awful record into which she would not 
have dared pry rather than ask Judy’s meaning. She went back 
to Terence, and stood looking at him silently. Somewhat to her 
comfort he said remorsefully that he would have a try at the whey, 
after a little while. 

Unluckily it was beyond anybody’s power to prevent him 
from being crossed in the matter of the one thing on which he had 
set his heart, that.is to say the completion of his beloved romance. 
He had persuaded himself that the library van was very likely to 
reappear at any time during the last week of July, and this gave 
him scope for repeated harassing expectation and disappointment. 
It was constantly Judy Ryan’s hated task to report that Con 
Kilfoyle had seen nothing from his look-out post. She thought 
that on each occasion Terence seemed feebler and shakier ; certainly 
he was less and less able to dissemble his chagrin. The forced 
cheerfulness of his : ‘ Ah sure, what matter at all, Judy? It ’ll be 
comin’ along presently anyway,’ rang so dismally in her ears that, 
as she said herself, many a time she was fit to sit down and cry 
in the middle of the road. All along she had maintained that the 
last day of the month was the date intended by the driver, so 
when the thirty-first came, she felt desperately confident that it 
would bring the fulfilment of their wishes. 

It dawned with no happy omens, for Terence had nearly ‘ gone 
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off altogether ’ in the night, and had now rallied only just enough 
to show how wistfully he was still hankering after ‘Tho Door 
by the Dark Water.’ The morning was grim with mirk and wet. 
An iron-grey rampart of mist had been drawn close round the ham- 
let, and the included tracts of bog spread a sullen black, save for 
a few rusty stains of withered grass, and spectral glints of skeleton 
tree-trunks disinterred among lime-white boulders. From over- 
head the lividly leaden cloud canopy let down unfurled sheets of 
rain-mist with fringes of pelting drops, that quivered against 
wall and roof, and kept the peat-reek cowering indoors much to the 
discomfort of the other occupants. Though neither of the watchers 
apprehended that the Rosmoran Travelling Library would thus 
be deterred from its journey—for who would think of staying at 
home because the weather was a trifle soft ?—they were hampered 
by this inclemency in more ways than one. It was impossible to 
see any distance along the blurred and drifting road: Con was 
once all but betrayed into hailing with jubilant shouts the approach 
of Ody Rafferty’s old ass-cart ; and it was difficult to form any 
idea at all about the time of day, not a blink of the sun giving a 
clue. Frequently in the course of that forenoon did Con consult 
the three time-pieces of Lisconnel, which were situated in his 
own house, and John MacEvoy’s, and Hughey Quigley’s. There 
was, generally speaking, a difference of at least a hour and a half 
between the fastest and the slowest of the trio, and Con took care 
to base his report on the latter. But at length, when even according 
to that it was fully three o’clock, and sorrow a sign of anything 
stirring on the road, except the puddles, he could no longer pretend 
to think that there were not some grounds for uneasiness. 

And then, just as Judy was reassuringly pointing out to Terence 
that it had been something later when the van arrived before, in 
to light a pipe at Mrs. Doyne’s fire came Mick Lonergan, who 
casually mentioned, quite unaware of what he did, how he had 
met ‘the quare covered yoke wid the books from Rosmoran away 
out a bit beyond Loughcran, goin’ towards Kilnaglesh, where the 
man said he’d put up that night, for the roads were powerful heavy 
—Sure not at all; there was no talk of him comin’ Lisconnel ways.’ 
Mick’s strong bass voice carried his words with ruthless distinctness 
into the little next room, and Judy saw the hopeful gleam flicker 
blankly out of Terence’s eyes, followed by a desperate feigning of 
unconcern. This seemed to her as it were a countermining of her 
own careful pretences, and she rushed away into the rain, where to 
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Con, sheltering under the lee of a turf-stack, she told the news with 
gestures so discomposed that some neighbours, observant beyond 
earshot, concluded Terence to be ‘ took mortal bad,’ and drew near 
precipitately. 

For a moment Con looked as disconcerted as she did herself, 
but then he said : ‘See me here, Judy. If it’s between Loughcran 
and Kilnaglesh the books was the time Mick met them, they’re 
apt to be on that road this good while yet. So if I legged it straight- 
ways over the bog, why mightn’t I have a great chance of catchin’ 
them up? And troth and bedad I’ll get that second volume out of 
the chap, if I have to wreck the ould yoke for it.’ 

‘Sure now you might,’ Judy said brightening up, ‘ unless you 
were bogged intirely.’ 

‘Bogged in me hat!’ said Con. ‘ Fetch me the penny, and I'll 
run like Leary’s colt.’ 

In another minute Con was out of sight among the mists, while 
Judy returned to rekindle the spark of hope in Terence’s failing 
spirits. She well knew that it might come to nothing, but matters 
were too great to allow of looking as much as an hour ahead. 

With the best of good wills did Con make his way across the 
drenched bog-corner, adopting nearly as many different modes of 
progression as a more distinguished person is related to have done 
in somewhat similar surroundings. Treacherous was the foothold 
offered by the unstable surface, which often could be got over only 
in standing leaps from spongy tussock to tussock, and wobbling 
stone to stone. It was usually with reluctance that Con visited 
Terence in his prison. A natural recoil from the sight of suffering 
which he could not relieve was strengthened by a consciousness 
that the spectacle might be moralised into representations about the 
happier lot wherewith he himself yet remained dissatisfied. In his 
heart he vaguely knew that these representations were unfair and 
false, and he resented them as a dishonest attempt on the moraliser’s 
part to debase his standard of what might reasonably be demanded 
from life, and to beat down the terms on which he could honourably 
make a treaty of contentment, not on his own behalf alone. Ac- 
cordingly he kept conscience-strickenly aloof. This bit of active 
service for his hapless friend was, however, quite to his mind. He 
plunged and splashed along, ignoring much mire and water in his 
determination to bring back with the utmost speed that desired 
intelligence about the Lady Emeria. Alas! it was a fool’s errand. 

Before Judy, on the watch, had deemed it possible, he came 
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trotting into view, but ere they were within speaking distance, 
she saw that his quest had failed. ‘Ah, Judy woman, not a bit 
of the baste had got it after all. He said he’d be sartin sure to 
bring it from their place at Rosmoran next week—and divil a much 
good that ’ud do us, wid the crathur gone God knows where. I tould 
the chap he might as well be swallyin’ it whole. So then nothin’ 
would suit him but I must take this book along wid me, superiligant 
he said it was, but sure now, Judy, I suppose there’s ne’er a ghost 
of achance that Terence ’ud listen to anythin’ only the ‘ Dark Water’ 
—and that I couldn’t get him. There it is for you, anyhow, and wet 
enough bedad. Twenty minds I had to be slingin’ it into every 
houle I went by.’ 

‘Be aisy now,’ Judy said quietly, ‘and come along in wid me.’ 
Con followed her against his inclination, but with obedience, for she 
evidently had some purpose and he had none. 

In the little room Mrs. Doyne, who was sitting by Terence’s 
bed, gave place to them without jealousy. She was content to hover 
in the doorway, if only the others could please him with the queer 
sort of talk he had a wish to be hearing. 

‘Well, Terence lad,’ said Judy, ‘ here’s Con back again.’ 

A joyful light wakened in Terence’s eyes. * Wid the book ?’ 
he said. | 

‘Too late it is this evening to begin readin’ rightly,’ said Judy, 
‘but I was thinkin’ you'd liefer hear the end of it before you went 
to sleep.’ 

‘ Aye sure,’ said Terence. ‘Is she got out ?’ 

‘ Troth and she is out, as safe as a lark in the sky,’ said Judy. 

‘Glory be to goodness,’ said Terence. ‘ How at all?’ 

‘ The villins,’ said Judy, ‘ was bringin’ her out of their dungeons 
in a boat down the Dark Water for to be slaughtherin’ the ould 
father of her, and her sweetheart before her eyes, that they had 
barred up behind the Door—the black miscreants of sin. But if 
they did, the very minyit they come outside it, up swum the big 
snaky-shaped monster of a piast that lived in the underground 
river below the Hollow Mountains—there’s a dale about him 
in the second volume—and down he swallied the whole boatload of 
them, just to the seat where the Lady Emeria was sittin’ in the 
bows. And a hould she caught of the magic sword they had 
barrin’ the door, and clane through the jaws of the brute-baste she 
dhruv it, and he gulpin’ down the rest of the boat, the way she 
skivered ther together. And wid that she took one spring inside, 
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and the others all went to the bottom like so many stones of 
lead.’ 

‘That was great,’ Terence said. Con, listening, stared at Judy 
with awe and admiration. 

‘In coorse,’ she continued, ‘I hadn’t time yet to see how every- 
thin’ happened : but at the very last end of the story, the Lady 
Emeria and all her friends and neighbours were sailin’ home wid 
themselves as fit as fiddlers. And she wid a crown of diamond 
jewels on her head, that you could see shinin’ all the way along the 
Dark Water, like a star let down drippin’ wid light out of heaven.’ 

‘Glory be to God,’ said Terence once more. ‘Sure we'll hear 
the whole of it to-morra, and dramin’ about it Pll be all this night.’ 

But Terence never told that night’s dream to his friends at 
Lisconnel. And when the travelling library came next week with 
the belated second volume, Judy Ryan would not borrow it. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ she explained to Con, ‘so long as I don’t be lookin’ to see, 
for anythin’ I can tell it happened the very way I said to poor 
Terence—it aisy might. But if I knew ’twas somethin’ different, 
vexed I’d be to think I was after reelin’ him off a string of lies, 
the last word ever I spoke to him.’ 


In this course Con acquiesced, though he expressed the opinion 


that the stories people made up out of their own heads were all bound 
to be lies in some sort of a way, and that Judy’s very belike had as 
much truth in it as e’er another body’s, an argument which she 
felt did not quite meet the case. Therefore they chose ‘Castle 
Rackrent’ instead; and thus it came about that the romance 
begun on that long summer afternoon was never really ended at 


Lisconnel. 
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A FORTNIGHT OF FAILURE. 


For reasons which will be more than adequately obvious before 
this article is ended, it bears no signature by which its writer can 
be identified, and the names used in it are all invented for the 
purpose of misleading, because the host who provided me with the 
most delightful holiday of my life is the last man in this world 
likely to welcome the proclamation of his kindness from the house- 
tops. With so much of preliminary and no more, let this narrative 
of glorious experience and inglorious failure, yet of pleasure beyond 
compare, begin its course. 


In the summer of 1906, being half-way through my forty-ninth 
year, sound in wind and limb, of reasonably spare build, not entirely 
unacquainted with the use of a rifle, and keenly interested in 
out-door sports, I received my first invitation to visit a Highland 
deer-forest in the best part of the stalking season. My heart 
leaped, and sank again. I should miss stags; I should spoil the 
sport of others. But protests were in vain. The genial Highland 
proprietor vowed that all men missed Highland stags from time to 
time, except a few skilful shots over-careful of their reputations, who 
shot for their averages and would not take a difficult chance, and 
that it should be made impossible for me to spoil the sport of 
others. So, on the last day of September, I found myself travelling, 
very slowly, on the Highland railway, from Inverness to the other 
end of nowhere, having sent a telegram in advance to the innkeeper 
of the place to the effect that I should need a vehicle of some kind 
to take me on to my destination. At the station was the inn- 
keeper, but no vehicle, and, worse than that, my luggage was not 
in the van. The train, it appeared, had been divided into two 
portions, and my luggage might come with the second. In any 
case, it did not matter, for to drive to the Lodge that afternoon 
was out of the question. ‘The glen’s just full o’ mist ; the heather 
touches your wheels on either side; the road’s rough and full of 
turns, with precipices at the side often, and lamps would be worse 
than useless.’ At any rate, I could not go to a house twenty 
miles off ‘ without my things,’ and so I resigned myself to a mood 
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of amused despair and to the prospect of a night spent in a Highland 
inn. Inquiries made during the hours of waiting for the second 
portion of the train revealed a state of things hardly credible to 
one not familiar with the Highlands. A suggestion that I might 
telegraph to my host, prepaying the porterage, in the morning, 
and that the post-office authorities must convey the telegram, met 
with the reply that, in the absence of a messenger, the telegram 
could not be sent. ‘Telegrams go to the Lodge with letters, 
and letters go just when they send a cart down for provisions. 
They don’t want letters there. You’re going to an outlandish 
place where letters are delivered by the postman once a week and 
no more.’ So, since there was nothing else to be done, I waited 
and arranged to spend the night at the Corrie Mor Arms. At 
last came the second portion of the train, bringing my luggage, a 
welcome sight, and a friend bound for the same Lodge, whom it 
was even a greater pleasure than usual to see. He was a man of 
authority, accustomed to command and to be obeyed, who would 
surely set the Highland innkeeper to rights. But his dignified 
insistence was of no more avai. than my own indignant pertinacity 
—for, having secured my baggage, I was eager to start. ‘Ill no 
send a machine up the glen with ye the night; it’s not safe, and 
my man was hurrt last week.’ Therefore, since needs must when a 
Highland innkeeper will not drive, we ordered dinner and a private 
room, and grumbled together ; but it must be confessed that the 
dinner, when it came and as it went, left us ina more complacent 
mood. So to bed early, and to enjoyment of dreamless sleep 
until half-past five ; then breakfast and a start. 

A four-wheeled dog-cart waited at the inn door in the misty 
morning light, our luggage piled on the floor and beside the driver 
(which was the only possible plan), so that we must needs travel 
our twenty miles with our backs to the horses, a position more 
uncomfortable than might be supposed by those who have tried it 
for short distances only. ‘Two sturdy little horses went off at a 
spanking pace, and, for nine miles, the lonely road was quite good. 
Then came the last outpost of civilisation, a little telegraph office 
with cottage attached, the whole, as I afterwards discovered, 
in charge of a woman. Here we turned over a bridge and pro- 
ceeded along a private road that wound round the side of a steep 
hill between birches and firs ; and here came a walk of a mile or so, 
not unwelcome to chilled and cramped limbs. I began to think 
the Highland landlord had not been unreasonable, that his over- 
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night timidity had not been entirely due to a desire to take toll of 
strangers on their way. The road was indeed sinuous and narrow, 
and, although the frequent falls of the land on the near side were 
not worthy of the name of precipice, they were quite bad enough 
to make a nasty accident probable on a misty night. We were 
not in the glen yet, but when we entered it, the ‘ machine’ had 
climbed something like 900 feet from the sea level at which it 
had started, and the sweating horses showed that the exertion 
had been severe. All this time a thin mist had been around us, 
and, as we entered the glen proper, the mist was still there. My 
good friend, keen sportsman and familiar with deer-stalking, was 
depressed. Here, he said, was an impossible day, a day of his 
holiday wasted ; but, as the mist lifted from time to time, yet 
still not enough to cheer my friend, although sufficiently to show 
me what a deer-forest was like, I felt that the mist was my best 
friend. Here, for miles, a brawling river ran, with a little grass 
on either side, down a narrow valley of which the rocky sides, 
scored by mountain burns, rose to a height of six or seven hundred 
feet at the least above the road on which we travelled. Looming 
in the background on either side could be seen, now and again, 
mountains of some 3,000 feet. This, I was told, was deer-forest ; 
And it was. Up these hills I should have to scramble ; up those 
burns I should have to crawl; on those tops I should have to 
crawl, and, on occasion, to run. Surely the mist was my best 
friend ; I hoped it would last for a fortnight ; I mourned it in all 
sincerity when, not long before we reached the Lodge, it vanished 
altogether. Without doubt, cramped and cold after a twenty- 
mile drive, I should have to go stalking and disgrace myself without 
more ado, for my friend had insisted that we should arrive dressed 
in our shooting clothes and ready for the stalk. 

We were not yet in sight of the Lodge when comfort came, for 
me if not for my friend, in the form of a Highlander whom I knew 
by sight as the constant attendant of our host, who stopped and 
asked our names. Hearing that of my friend he said, ‘ Then I will 
just not go on with the telegram.’ It was to the other guest’s home, 
asking where he might be, for he had been expected overnight 
and had not appeared. As for me I had been allowed to come 
when I pleased and to take my chance by my own desire, for 
engagements of uncertain duration had prevented me from naming 
a fixed day. The glen had been perfectly clear on the preceding 
afternoon; the possibility of the innkeeper’s timidity had not 
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presented itself to our host ; he knew that if we had not come on 
Sunday afternoon we could not come till Monday afternoon ; he 
was ‘awa’ to the hull.’ So on we proceeded, in moods opposite 
as the two poles, and I enjoyed my first view of a Highland shooting- 
lodge. It was a small house and very plain, containing a dining 
and a living room, kitchen, a fair number of small bedrooms and 
a bath-room. Garden there was none, except a patch where the 
head stalker grew a scanty crop of potatoes. Hard by were the 
head stalker’s little house, a house where the gillies slept, a small 
byre and pigsty, a rough stable, a larder, and a shed in which 
haunch-shaped cases were stored. Below it, near the river, was 
some rough pasture, and a field that had been cut for hay which, 
this being a favourable year, was stacked in little mounds and 
might be regarded as saved on October 1. In many years 
the snow would have been over it already. Surely it was the 
loneliest habitation in the world, and the head stalker in winter 
must lead a life solitary as that of an Australian boundary rider. 
The ladies, for we had hostess as well as host, and she must 
needs have a friend of her own sex lest she should die of ennui 
during the long day, were not yet up, which was not surprising. 
What could we do? ‘Nothing,’ said my friend the Colonel, 
despairingly ; ‘ there is nothing to be done.’ However, he unpacked 
his rifle, adjusted tenderly some special optical sights with which 
it was equipped, and surveyed the hills somewhat moodily through 
his telescope. Soon, however, a gillie came in to fetch cigars, and, 
when he had been entrusted with a message that we had come, 
the Colonel’s spirits rose. Then came the ladies, and pleasant 
talk about nothing in particular, and luncheon; and at the end 
of luncheon a stalker to take the Colonel out on a beat alone. 
He was happy at once ; so was I; for it would have been childish 
for a middle-aged novice to be sent out on his first stalk without 
instructions from his host. So that afternoon I spent alternately 
between the trout and the ladies, in mighty ease and comfort, 
finding just enough difficulty in outwitting the fish to lend variety 
to the sport. Those fish, indeed, were my justification and salvation, 
for they were a welcome addition to the simple but abundant menu, 
on that day and on others, and if I had not been there to catch 
them we should often have been without a fish course at dinner. 
Well, the Laird came in early, having shot a stag, and the 
Colonel soon afterwards, having secured one also; and last of all 
the third male guest. I am tempted to describe them all. The 
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Laird is a true Highlander, unbounded in his hospitality, passionately 
fond of deer-stalking, and a man of exceptional talent in matters 
mechanical, knowing as much of the construction of rifles as he 
does of their use. The Colonel is a distinguished military expert 
and an eager sportsman. ‘The third guest, whom I will call Margins, 
is a Highland gentleman of means, who has hunted big game in 
many countries, can be trusted to go stalking by himself, to 
gralloch his stag and to bring him down to the flats where one man 
can do it. He can walk and run on the hill against any stalker or 
gillie. He is as hard and capable a man of his hands as I ever met ; 
first-rate shot, fisherman, and rider ; modest to a fault and kindly 
and encouraging beyond measure. In fact, he is a true man and 
true brother. Our evening was typical of many others to come. 
A little mild Bridge, a great deal of talk, mostly on matters foreign 
to deer-stalking, and early retirement to bed ended the day. Save 
for the twenty-mile drive in the morning I felt that no day could 
be more enjoyable, that I should be happy to go on in the same 
way, day after day, without troubling the hill, or the stags, or 
myself. 

Still, of course, I had to go to the hill occasionally, and an 
effort will be made to give some account of what deer-stalking 
is like. After breakfast at seven, the Laird, Margins, and I went 
down to the stable, where we found stalkers, gillies, and ponies 
waiting, and proceeded about four miles up the glen on the ponies. 
Now and again we would halt. The Laird, Margins, stalkers, 
and gillies would scan the landscape minutely through their glasses, 
would see beasts on the far side beyond the march, would tell the 
number of their points when I could not find them at all, and 
would exchange views in loud whispers. Then we dismounted 
and I received my first instructions. They were to make my 
own pace, never to be in front of the stalker, to drop as if I were 
shot whensoever I saw anybody else do so, and never to talk in 
an undertone, which was said to carry further than an audible 
whisper. The instructions given, we pushed up the hill in single 
file, and in a very short time my perfectly sound but unaccustomed 
heart was thumping against my ribs hard and fast. At last, with 
many halts, we reached the tops, and there all dropped like stones 
and I likewise ; and others spied, while I regained some of my breath. 
Nothing came of the spying nor of the consultation after it, and 
soon we were on the march again, mounting another hill, stony 
as to its top, from which the ptarmigan flew at our approach. 
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It was annoying to find that my feet made as much noise on the 
stones as those of all the others put together, but as time wore on, I 
tried to imitate the catlike yet swinging tread of the true Highlander 
and the effort met with some small measure of success. Suddenly 
we were shrouded in wet mist, and a whispered consultation ended 
in a decision to descend a little on the far side. There we found 
rain as well as mist, and it was decided to halt for a while under 
an overhanging rock and to take luncheon. While we were taking 
it the air became a little clearer and we looked down and up on a 
stern and wild panorama of mountain and loch. The recollections 
of gnawing cold partridge under this dripping rock, and of tobacco 
later, are entirely pleasant. 

Then the mist lifted a little—there was no wind to speak of— 
and we were for the tops again, but when we reached them spying 
was quite out of the question, and, after a time, we all sat down to 
smoke by a ridge of stones. We got talking of stone-throwing, 
and somebody, the Laird I think, suggested that we should put up 
alittle prize for the stalkers and gillies, and he and I paced a hundred 
yards and stood in readiness to mark the stones as they fell. The 
match over we returned to the ridge of stones and to conversation, 
I thinking the first day’s deer-stalking had been practically accom- 
plished without discredit. The impression was deepened when 
the Laird called to a gillie to hand him his luncheon bag and I 
rose to fetch mine. I was hardly on my feet before I heard ‘ Hist ! 
Sit down! Rifle.’ Two stags had appeared on the skyline quite 
close in rear, had seen me, and were off. So was the Laird, quickly 
and on all fours, in one direction, followed by the head stalker, and 
Margins at a breakneck speed in the other direction, to cut them 
off if possible. I was left to reflect, disconsolately enough, that 
as, when I am at the helm of a sailing boat, I can be talking of 
anything in heaven or earth, and thinking too, but still steering 
instinctively, so the true deer-stalker, while he is apparently 
occupied with other matters, is still a deer-stalker before every- 
thing and absolutely on the alert so long as he is on the hill. We 
followed slowly, I somewhat disconsolately, to find the stags gone 
and the Laird throwing stones cheerfully at a ptarmigan. He 
was not angry, and, after all, a man who shot his first stag when 
he was nine years old can afford to be indulgent towards a beginner 
of furty-nine. So on we went, Margins joining us from the rear. 

Now the head stalker, glass in hand, stooping at first and 
crawling later, scanned the surface beyond a little brow before 
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coming swiftly and silently back. He had spied a stag, accompanied 
by some hinds, in a burn some 600 yards in front. My time was 
come, and I was not a bit glad. The stalker led the way; the 
Laird and I, stooping first and crawling later, followed in a hollow 
of the ground. 1 was placed in position, adjured to find a good 
rest and to take my time, to take a good full sight and to aim low 
at the stag, who was in the burn about 120 yards off. With 
throbbing heart, and cheeks hot from exertion and nervousness 
combined, I peered over the ridge, forgot all about aiming low, 
and fired at the only animal I could see. Luckily I missed it, 
for it was a hind. The stag, who was much nearer, did not move, 
so, ejecting the spent shell from my Mannlicher, I let fly at the 
stag. He moved from the burn into the open, and I fired at him 
several times more ; so at last did the Laird, at my earnest request, 
but the stag was not hit. As for my bullets, no doubt they all 
went over him. As for the Laird he vowed that he did not miss 
to give me heart, of which I had suspected his kindness, but that 
he was rightly served for trying the extremely difficult and deadly 
neck shot. 

Another time I was sent out alone with a stalker and a gillie, 
and enjoyed the very best of luck, if I did not use it. The walking 
seemed easier, there was no gallery of spectators, I felt every inch 
a deer-slayer, I almost hoped to see a stag. Again the stalker 
crept forward towards the summit of a hill and came back in a 
few minutes to whisper there was a stag beyond to the left. For- 
ward he crawled with the rifle, and I after him. From behind 
a sheltering boulder I saw the stag and would have fired at him 
then ; but the stalker motioned me on to another which was more ad- 
vantageous. He had reckoned without my unaccustomed awkward- 
ness, for a tap of my rifle-butt on a stone ended that stalk. There 
may be doubts about the vision of deer ; there can be none about 
their senses of hearing and smell. So on we went, and again he 
spied a stag some 200 feet down on the mountain side. First came 
a long circuit of half a mile or more to get to leeward of him, then 
a stealthy descent and an equally stealthy sidelong advance. It 
was not crawling this time, so precipitous was the hill, and we got 
within 100 yards. The stag never moved until I fired, forgetting 
all about aiming low, and then gave me two or tbree shots before he 
went on at any pace. I thought I had hit him; the stalker said 
he thought the same, and proposed that we should hurry on to 
the top again, ‘ but it will be very heavy on ye, sir.” So I handed 
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the rifle to him and struggled up behind him, on hands and knees 
where he stepped easily, and progressing one yard to his three. 
At last I got to the top and sat on a stone, for there was nobody 
to be seen in any direction. In time the faithful stalker returned, 
having seen the stag go away gaily, and the gillie came also, and 
I tried the effect of luncheon. One more stag ought to have been 
delivered into my hands that afternoon, and most admirably Alan 
led me up to him; but it was to no purpose, and I made up my 
mind there and then that deer-stalking was the prettiest art in 
the world of sport, but it was beyond me, and that I would never 
fire a shot towards a stag if I could help it. Before three o’clock 
in the day I had spoiled one stalk and missed two stags, each of 
them more than once. It must surely be a record of incompetence. 

I determined, therefore, with many sincere apologies to the 
stalker, to return home. And then I realised, indeed, that the 
Highlander is one of Nature’s gentlemen. It must, it seemed to 
me, have been sickening to Alan to see all his skill rendered of no 
account by a duffer, but he assured me emphatically that he did 
not mind in the least, that he had seen many gentlemen miss 
very often ‘ whatever,’ and that all he objected to was a sportsman 
who refused to shoot at the end of the stalk. Then to my comfort, 
I remembered a yarn of the Laird’s telling concerning a stalker 
who, having been thus treated, said firmly, ‘ Bullet in the barrel 
never killed stag in the forest; I’m for home,’ and swung away 
over the heather at a pace which soon left the sportsman far behind. 
So I let Alan spy a little more, but thank goodness he saw nothing ; 
and then he sent the gillie round to drive a birch grove, but we 
saw nothing except a roe-hind. After this we forded the river 
and walked two miles home to the Lodge, comparing the strange 
similarities and differences of Welsh, of which I knew something, 
and Gaelic, of which Alan was a master. Generally, indeed, it 
may be observed that I found both stalkers and gillies, who were 
crofters for the most part, to be remarkably intelligent and well- 
informed about current affairs. One, for example, introduced 
the topic of the economical policy of New Zealand, and clearly knew 
all about it. 

That was my last shot at a stag. Fishing followed, and the 
Scottish Sabbath, before which the ladies very wisely left. That 
Sabbath has left an indelible memory. It was a fine day. The 
house contained three books which I had read before. We were 
twenty miles from anywhere, and there was nothing on earth to 
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do. Was there any reason why, in this solitude, where no sound 
was heard save the plash of water, the roaring of stags, the croaking 
of ravens and the occasional barking of foxes, I should not coax 
a few trout out of the brook? There was, indeed, the best of 
reasons. One fellow-guest, a newcomer, told how, years ago, on a 
Sunday, he and his friends had practised with a toy pistol at twenty 
yards, and how next morning he had been warned that, if any- 
thing of the kind occurred again, no gillie and no stalker would 
go to the hill on Monday morning. He told also how, at an 
adjacent lodge, a visitor who went fishing very quietly on a Sunday, 
had been ‘ put back from the river wi’ stanes.’ So there was nothing 
to be done except walk a little, not far, for fear of disturbing the 
deer, and talk a lot. It was as bad, in fact, as Sunday afternoon 
on board a man-of-war at sea, and even letter-writing was out 
of the question, for nobody was going to the post that day. How 
things may be with the Highlanders I cannot tell, but, if they 
have the edification of the Southron really at heart, they would 
be well advised to let him ‘ gang his ain gate’ a little more on the 
Sabbath. Possibly, however, they belong to the religious school 
of a lady of my acquaintance who, when I suggested faint doubts 
concerning eternal punishment, accused me of attacking a doctrine 
which had been the comfort of endless generations. 

The Scottish Sabbath ended, and Monday came bringing 
high hopes to all. The wind during the past week had been such 
that only a part of the forest, a very large one, could be touched. 
It showed signs of changing. It even seemed to have changed. 
So a great expedition was planned for the morrow, the object being 
to move the deer gently out of a famous corrie, almost a natural 
sanctuary, past the rifles of the three sportsmen of experience 
who were in the Lodge. I was to advance with the gillies and 
others who moved the deer, keeping on their flank, to fire when- 
ever I had a chance, and not to mind whether I hit or missed. 
So, out we started, a string of men on ponies with stalkers and 
gillies in attendance, and the carry of the clouds seemed to be 
favourable. When we had climbed to the tops, the Laird, Margins, 
and the newcomer, a very famous shot this last, started with a 
stalker and a gillie or two away to the westward, while the other 
stalkers and gillies and I waited for a signal from the skyline opposite, 
to be expected in an hour or so, which should warn us that the 
time had come for us to walk a few miles first and then stir the deer 
out of the corrie. The signal never came, but the rain did, and 
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we cowered in a dimple of the ground for fully two hours. Then 
appeared the Laird, Margins, and some of the men. The wind had 
been wrong after all. The newcomer had gone off on a separate 
stalk. It was rather difficult to plan out the day for others. 
However, I volunteered, very willingly, to take back the ponies 
with help, and then to go fishing; the offer was accepted with 
alacrity, Margins accompanying me in order that he might 
try a beat behind the Lodge. All that afternoon I fished quietly 
and successfully, for it was a late river, and the trout were still 
fit for the table. Over salmon lurking in a deep and sluggish 
pool, I declined to linger, for they would not have been worth 
cooking if caught. 

On another day I saw a magnificent stalk. First the Laird, 
Margins, and I rode down the glen two miles. Then Margins went up 
the hill to the right, to show the gillies the way to a beast he had 
killed over night (it turned out to weigh over eighteen stone, and 
to have horns of magnificent length and spread, but with no brows 
or points worthy of mention). Next the Laird and I made our 
way slowly up the side of a hill rather steeper than the roofs of 
most houses, stopping occasionally to roll boulders down into the 
valley, a fascinating pastime in which presumably there was no 
harm, since the Laird himself instituted it. After a lot of pre- 
liminary skirmishing, spying and going round the edge of corries, 
came a really exciting episode. The air was growing somewhat 
thick, but, guided by a roar in the distance, we spied a stag a long 
way off with nothing but open ground between us and him. He 
seemed unapproachable. The mist came down thick and the 
Laird grasped me by the hand. ‘It’s a case of running,’ he said, 
‘and I want to make you sit down at the right time.’ So off we 
ran, and once I fell head over heels in the peat hag, until the mist 
lifted a little and I saw that we were on the shores of a lonely loch. 
These we skirted swiftly and approached the further side from that 
on which we had started. So far as I could make out, we had 
made a circuit of a mile or so that the stag might not get our wind. 
Now we crawled up a gully, and the Laird whispered that the shot 
would surely be difficult, for the light was bad. Entreated to take 
it he assented, and so I saw how the thing ought to be done. Crawl- 
ing upwards, followed closely by me, he reached a good position. 
Once in it he did not hurry. From a pocket he took an optical 
sight, wrapped in chamois leather. He extracted it, wiped it 
carefully, and affixed it. Then, taking a deliberate aim, he dropped 
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the stag dead at 225 yards. It was a wonderful shot, for the beast 
had his rump towards the shooter, but, having heard something, 
perhaps, or being apprised of danger by one of his hinds, he turned 
his lordly head round slightly, and the Laird’s bullet then caught 
him in the neck, just behind the head. Hence came it that I saw 
a stag gralloched, a ceremony which I do not at all desire to see 
again, and that, as darkness was beginning to fall—the stalker said 
‘it would be as dark as tar ’—and it would be impossible to bring the 
stag down that night, we turned our heads for home. 

Still all was not over. Since the descent from the tops was 
not easy, the stalker, in kindness to the Southron perhaps, was sent 
away across the hills to fetch a lantern, while the Laird and I con- 
tinued on our way to the zigzag where the stalker would meet us. 
Suddenly a roar was heard close at hand, and we did a little stalk 
which came to nothing; a hind heard something, probably me, 
and all was over. A louder roar washeard. A run and a crawl in 
the peat hag brought us to a gully which made approach possible. 
Slipping the rifle out of its case at the edge of the gully, my com- 
panion handed the case to me, whispering that I should stay where 
I was, and crawled forward to a point where he could see the deer. 
He beckoned me forward, and I crawled also. When I was twenty 
yards off he whispered I knew not what, so I lay still, which 
appeared to be the right thing, and he crawled away down hill. 
Soon I caught sight of him in the distance—it seemed a long way 
in the gathering dusk—apparently making in my direction, and 
I was conscious that the deer were very close to me. I could hear 
their very breath. They could probably neither smell nor see 
me because all my humanity was merged in peat. It was not a 
comfortable position, for the Laird could not see me, he might 
have given me directions where to go when I had failed to hear 
him, and he might fire. So, seizing a favourable opportunity, I 
rolled into a deep hole where I should be safe in any event. Some 
time afterwards the deer moved away and I began to think I 
was lost. But, raising my head cautiously, I could see after a 
while a single match struck, lucerna pedibus, so to speak, and answer- 
ing it with another, I soon rejoined as good a friend and host as 
ever man had. So we got to the top of the zigzag, and thence saw 
the lantern dancing like a will-of-the-wisp towards us, and so home 
to the Lodge. 

That was my last day out on the hill, a day to be marked with 
a white stone. Presumably I should have enjoyed myself more if 
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a stag had fallen to my rifle, but it is not easy to conceive more 
sheer delight than the whole of this wonderful visit afforded. The 
freedom of the life, the purity of the air, the abundant exercise, 
the healthy appetite, the dreamless sleep and, above all, the com- 
plete isolation from the outer world—for newspapers were eschewed 
—were the most complete change and rest conceivable. Apart 
from that, and the rugged beauty of the scenery, what impressed 
me most deeply were the solitude and the absence of secrecy. We 
saw with the naked eye no human being except those of our own 
little community ; but I was the only one of that community who 
did not carry a telescope with him always, and those who did carry 
telescopes saw a great deal through them besides stags and hinds. 
In fact, his spyglass is the stalker’s newspaper, and he is always 
reading it. Sometimes trying to read between the lines, he sees 
more than there is ; but that is another story not to be told here. 


CYGNUS. 














CHANGING SKIES AND THE DELECTABLE 
MOUNTAINS. 


Ir one were asked when the literature of travel began the answer 
would be: At least as early as Homer. The Odyssey is the first 
sentimental journey. For the ancient world all travel was romance. 
Primitive geography was ringed with concentric circles of mystery. 
The ancient mariner might chance on Siren or Cyclops even in 
Grecian seas, and a few days’ sail in the good ship Argo carried him 
clean out of the light of common day. Experience, as Tennyson 
says in his ‘ Ulysses,’ was an arch, where thro’ gleamed the un- 
travelled world. The gleam can never die from the untravelled 
world, but the untravelled world has been shrinking ever since. 
Greek colonies, Phoenician commerce, Roman roads knit  to- 
gether the ends of the ancient world. Already for Tacitus, who 
had a father-in-iaw Governor of Britain, the German wild was 
matter for political edification, and, like an earlier Rousseau, he 
held before the Roman decadent the ideal of the simple life and 
noble savage. Then came the turn of the barbarians to invade 
Italy, and the romance was the other way about. To the warrior 
from the German forest or the Scythian steppe, it lay in the revela- 
tion of civilised magnificence, in the glow of Italy and the gleam 
of Rome. It haunted their imaginations and reappeared in 
‘Gothic’ romance in visions of Valhalla. We can only infer the 
feelings of the barbarians. It is a pity the tale of discovery is 
generally from the civilised side. ‘What Captain Cook thought 
of the Maori,’ says a recent writer, ‘is a commonplace of New 
Zealand literature. What the Maori thought of Captain Cook is 
less widely known.’ In this case, as it happens, some record re- 
mains. A native, who was a lad of eight when the Endeavour 
put into Mercury Bay, told the tale nearly ninety years later to 
Governor Winyard. The natives had taken the strange apparition 
of the ship on that unvisited shore for a great white-winged sea 
bird, and the pinnace for its young. The crew they recognised at 
once for goblins, because they rowed with their backs to the shore, 
and it was well known that only goblins had eyes in the backs of 
their heads. Moreover, when one of them held forth his walking 
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staff, there followed lightning and thunder, and a cormorant fell 
dead from his perch. Many tales of civilised travellers about the 
natives, it may be suspected, contain no less guesswork and no 
more logic, and there are probably some very shaky foundation- 
stones under the imposing evidence of modern anthropology. 

Modern ocean discovery begins, I suppose, with the Portuguese 
adventurers, but their Odysseys are unhappily unfamiliar. For 
one thing they were eclipsed by the discovery of the new world. 
The ‘new world’ is now a mere newspaper phrase, and it takes 
an effort to realise the thrill conveyed, when the new world was in 
fact as in phrase a new world. It was as if M. Santos Dumont 
essaying a flight to the Poles should blunder into Mars, and come 
back to tell the tale. The stir and stimulus of new horizons vibrate 
in all the literature of the sixteenth century. It meant El Dorados 
and Utopias as well as heroism and adventure. The marvels of 
Mandeville and the crudities of Coryat are beaten alike in realism 
and romance by the prose record of the Elizabethan sea-dogs. 
Froude cried shame on England that had neglected these Homeric 
heroes of hers, and particularly on the Hakluyt Society that had 
not even edited Hakluyt. It took the society another half-century 
to tackle the task, and at last we owe our new Hakluyt and Purchas 
to a private Glasgow firm. 

Exploration has been busy ever since, and its literature is 
voluminous and invigorating. No such thrill of geographical 
discovery is reserved for the future. Only the Poles remain. 
There should have been a society for the preservation of open 
spaces for the imagination. ‘Native states,’ says Mr. Kipling, 
‘ were created by Providence in order to supply picturesque scenery, 
tigers, and tall writing. There are dark places of the earth full of 
unimaginable cruelty, touching the railway and the telegraph on 
one side and on the other the days of Harun-al-Raschid.’ Even 
into these a British resident is liable to let a wholesome, un- 
romantic light. When ‘The Man who would be King’ staggered 
back, the mutilated wreck of a man, into the newspaper office on the 
Indian frontier, Kafiristan was still a land of mystery, and Tibet 
a wonderland for the imagination as lately as when we first knew 
and loved Kim. The veil has been torn from both, and we talk 
as glibly about the Dalai Lama as about the Pope or Dr. Clifford. 
Sven Hedin has penetrated the horror of the Gobi desert and found 
gold in Tibet. There is a railway across Siberia; and Japan, as 
her Minister wittily remarked in Paris, has slaughtered half a 
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million men and been admitted on equal terms into the communion 
of the civilised Powers. When some of us were young the map of 
Africa was, but for a fringe round the coast, a beautiful white blank 
of romantic possibilities. To-day the Duke of the Abruzzi com- 
pliments us on having carried civilisation to the very foot of the 
Mountains of the Moon. Menelik keeps inviolate the mountains of 
Rasselas ; and there is still a breezy barbarism about Morocco. Not 
even the picturesque Mr. Cunninghame Graham, for all bis scorn 
of his civilised fellows, could penetrate into the forbidden city of 
Tarudant. But Khartum has become the climax of a Cook’s tour, 
and the Sahara of Eugéne Fromentin has been sentimentalised 
‘nto a garden of Allah for the circulating libraries. 

Happily the end of exploration is not the end of travel. The 
beauty of travel is that every true traveller is a pioneer. Ad- 
ventures are to the adventurous, and discoveries for the discoverers. 
No exploration could be more hazardous than Burton’s pilgrimage, 
or Vimbéry’s journey to Bokhara in the disguise of a dervish, nor 
any secret better kept than those they sought to unriddle. There 
is more than Ruritanian romance yet in the Balkan States, and 
it is not lost for Miss Durham or Captain von Herbert. One fine 
day Layard rediscovers Nineveh; another, Theodore Bent finds 
a buried civilisation in Mashonaland. When Curzon wrote his 
delightful book on the monasteries in the Levant, it was a new 
world to Western readers ; nor was he the last ‘ wandering scholar 
in the Levant’ to give us a capital book of sporting archeology. 
Though, no doubt, old Mandeville wrote conscientiously to spread 
the light of knowledge about the Ark on Ararat and other marvels 
that had come under his vicarious observation, the book of travel for 
scientific discovery may be called a new kind ; Darwin and Wallace 
were Columbuses in their way, opening a new world to the intellect, 
new horizons for the spirit. In no adventure for adventure’s sake 
will you find keener zest or more infectious high spirits than Miss 
Kingsley carried into her scientific quest among the pests of West 
Africa. 

Consider, again, how it is only in our own time almost that the 
high mountains have been discovered. The people have always, 
in the Psalmist’s phrase, lifted their eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh their help ; yet it was left to a prophet of the nineteenth 
century to interpret their secret and preach their power. The 
Alps, which to John Ruskin brought the apocalyptic vision, seemed 
to James Howell, our Baedeker of the seventeenth century, ‘ high 
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and horrid,’ and disfigured by snow; while to his cultivated con- 
temporary, John Evelyn, the afforester and landscape gardener 
of his age, they suggested the idea that ‘ Nature had swept up the 
rubbish of the earth to form and clear the plain of Lombardy.’ 
There is already a large literature of mountaineering. Perhaps 
the early books were the best when the mountaineers were men of 
letters like Leslie Stephen and John Tyndall, and the spirit was 
the spirit of adventure and discovery, rather than of competitive 
climbing. Still even in the most businesslike record of gullies 
attempted and pitches achieved there is generally at least the 
frisson that a famous Frenchman took for a test of fine literature. 
Open Mummery’s book where you will, as Sir Martin Conway said, 
and in ten minutes you will be hanging on to your armchair for 
safety. That sort makes no bad reading for the sedentary citizen. 
But novelty may be found at less heroic altitudes. When 
Stevenson prodded Modestine up the first slopes of the Cévennes, 
he was adventuring forth into the unknown every bit as much as 
if the Cévennes were Sinai or the Mountains of the Moon. When 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell set forth on their Tour in the Hebrides, 
it was, in the language of Peter Pan, ‘an awfully big adventure.’ 
The figure of the sage making benignant allowance for the savagery 
of nature in the West Highlands remains for a delightful monu- 
ment on the dividing line between eighteenth and nineteenth 
century sentiment. Till Mr. Gilbert Watson gave us the other 
day his book of ‘Sunshine and Sentiment’ Portugal had scarcely 
been touched since the lively sketches of the insolent and brilliant 
Beckford. The young Lord Dufferin had but to betake himself 
and his Irish high spirits into the High Latitudes from which he 
wrote his famous ‘ Letters’ to captivate a delighted audience. 
Southern Italy, as Magna Grecia, was an old story in classical 
literature, yet it seemed quite a newly discovered district when 
George Gissing at last escaped from his sordid Grub Street to the 
Ionian sea. Or the late-coming traveller may add the excitements 
of an obstacle race by self-imposed conditions: he may with 
MacGregor explore the Jordan in a canoe, or with Mr. Knight 
navigate the Atlantic in an eighteen-ton yawl, or with Mr. Basil 
Lubbock round the Horn in a windjammer with a crew of outcasts. 
This is what Mr. Hilaire Belloc did when he took on him his pil- 
grim’s vows for his path to Rome. The vows were lightly taken, 
to be as lightly broken, but we owe to them the most piquant 
book of Reisebilder since Stevenson. There is always novelty for 
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the seeing eye and original mind. What spot on earth, for example, 
could be more hackneyed than Venice? Yet even after Ruskin 
the theme was fresh for Mr. Horatio Brown. His ‘ Life on the 
Lagoons ’ refreshed the convalescent Stevenson, who wrote a poem 
about this ‘ spirited and happy book’ : 


despite my frowning fate 
It did my soul so recreate, 
That all my fancies fled away 
On a Venetian holiday. 


No country is more familiar than France. With that sweet enemy 
it has been fighting or embracing since we were both nations, yet 
in Miss Mary Robinson’s book ‘The Fields of France’ are fresh 
as on the first day. 

Laurence Sterne, tired of being told how much better they 
ordered things in France, determined to cross the Channel to see 
for himself. The result was the immortal ‘Sentimental Journey.’ 
It began a new kind, the kind that of all others I love, the kind in 
which the traveller is essayist first and traveller second ; in which 
travel is ever the occasion of observation and reflection ; in which, 
on the other hand, picturesque circumstance mitigates the egotism 
of the essayist ; in which the little romances by the way escape the 
prolixity and emphasis of the novel. Heine, here as elsewhere 
a disciple of Sterne, wrote his sentimental journeys and called them 
‘ Reisebilder,’ and, of all pictures of travel, these are the most 
magical. Heine, no doubt, was a magician who could beguile you 
with a mirage. ‘Do you know China,’ he asks suddenly in a book 
of literary criticism, ‘the land of winged dragons and porcelain 
tea-chests 2. The whole country is a cabinet of curiosities, sur- 
rounded by an interminable wall guarded by ten thousand Tartar 
sentries. It is a country in which nature and mankind cannot 
look at each other without laughing; but they are too highly 
civilised and too polite to laugh out loud, and to contain them- 
selves they make the oddest grimaces. It is a country without 
shadows and without perspective, and the brightly coloured houses 
have for roofs tier upon tier of umbrellas with tinkling bells, which 
turn into a joke the very wind as it blows over them.’ In his 
‘ Reisebilder ’ he takes the extreme license of the poet and essayist. 
In one section, the ‘ Book of Ideas,’ there is not a hint of actual travel. 
Even in the ‘ Harzreise,’ I suppose, the first thing we think of and 
the last we forget is the little girl of the ‘ Bergidylle,’ to whom, 
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while her mother nodded, Heine declared himself a Knight of the 
Holy Ghost. 

As a reader at least I had rather travel with Heine than Hum- 
boldt ; rather make an inland voyage in the Cigarette than cross 
the ocean in the Beagle; rather ride with Kinglake in Homeric 
spirits into Homeric lands than win the medal of the Geographical 
Society. Perhaps most amusing of all is it to spread the Protestant 
Bible in Catholic Spain after the original and characteristic methods 
of that amazing agent of the Bible Society, George Borrow. Bor- 
row was the embodied spirit of the ‘ Wanderlust.’ ‘ There’s the wind 
on the heath, brother,’ said Jasper Petulengro, and Borrow was 
indeed born brother of the gipsy. The wind on the heath is 
the spirit of freedom, refreshment, emancipation. It ‘ bloweth 
where it listeth.’ The Bible Society, blessed be its name, sent 
Borrow to Spain, and incidentally to the Spanish gipsies. But a 
horsecoper in his own county was good enough for him, or a Metho- 
dist on the mountains of Wild Wales. The road to fairyland leads 
from one’s own front door. Nature in the Downland of native 
Sussex is as fresh to Mr. W. H. Hudson as in La Plata, or the 
green mansions of his tropical forest. Bret Harte ‘spoke sar- 
castic,’ but he spoke the truth when he said that Thoreau found the 
freedom of the wilderness within sound of Emerson’s dinner-bell. 
Such writers are the antithesis of the globe-trotter, who scampers 
over the whole surface of the earth only to make of his notebooks 
and negatives the heaviest of dull books. 

I delight in those books in which the open skies mate with a free 
spirit; in which the dawns are the awakening of impulse and 
inspiration, and with the mellow suns of evening or the unexhausted 
magic of moonlight comes the solace of the camp, or of hospitalities 
uncovenanted and unhackneyed. Bliss is it in those dawns to be 
alive, and the glory of the evenings is the light of setting suns. 
The phrases came to Wordsworth, probably, on the Quantocks or 
the Cumberland hills. For if every open road is a road to paradise, 
so also is the nearest hill but a spur of the Delectable Mountains. 

Then I saw in my dream that in the morning the shepherds 
called up Christian and Hopeful to walk with them upon the moun- 
tains. So they went forth with them and walked a while, having 
a pleasant prospect on every side. Then said the shepherds one to 
another, ‘Shall we show these pilgrims some wonders ? °—— 

_ Happy, thrice happy, pilgrims! 


W. P. James. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. 135, N.S. 26 








IN THE SCRIPTORIUM. 


ABOVE my missal as I bend, 

The fair procession without end 

Moves on across the page unrolled, 
Scarlet and azure, white and gold— 
God’s saints and warriors mustered there ; 
A froth of pennons bright in air ; 

And this dum robe is all my wear. 


St. Michael, that with unstirred smile 
Dost press the Dragon’s head the while, 
St. George and all ye knights that be 
Victors in God’s high chivalry, 

Endure ye to be born of me? 


And yet I frame you fair and bold— 

A ruby set in wreathen gold 

Would fit the hilt St. George must hold ; 
I frame you flawless in your pride— 
Martin a snow-white steed must ride ; 
Nor, while I toil on bended knee, 

Is any blemish cast of me 

On all your steel-clear company. 


The Prior, he lingers while I paint: 

‘ God’s mother, or some virgin saint, 
Brother, thy hand might fitly trace.’ 

Ave Maria, full of grace ! 

She knoweth that on me is laid 

This work: to limn God’s knights arrayed. 


And so I labour, till the day 
Slips from my straining eyes away, 

And through the dark the pigments burn 
Bright on my lids till I return. 
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I curve the road where they must pass, 
A silver ribbon through the grass, 

To where the sharp blue hills are set 
Crowned with a castle’s mimic fret 
With battlements and portals’ sheen— 
Only the banners wave between— 

You well-nigh hear the horn that shrills 
Reproachful summons from the hills. 


Reproach, reproach, but not for them, 
Stainless from crest to garment’s hem ; 
God’s soldier saints, to tourney met 
All in a trenchant splendour set, 

I dare not face nor may forget. 


What time I flung my shield away, 
O'er-ullied for man’s common day, 
And crept here to the cloister’s night, 
I knew not how the saints could smite 
With judgment of their mailéd light. 


Almost the bordure here complete ; 

With tracery of arms, as meet. 

Never a tarnished shield, nor blade 

With traitorous blunted edge, is laid 
Among these arms, nor spur hacked off— 
Ah, Christ! amid the varlets’ scoff. 


I will forsake this dusky room, 

Where the one ray athwart the gloom 
Burns on St. Victor’s sanguine plume, 
And seek the convent garden free, 
Where the monks pace and pray, to see 
How the sun paints the lily blades :— 
My shadow falls; their glory fades. 


Back to the vellum and the gold! 
To the fair company enscrolled, 
Where heaven’s true vassals in their state 
Ride through God’s sevenfold guarded gate 
Where never knight dishonoured goes— 
Fold down the page! The shadows close. 
Ro.anD HORNE. 


26—2 











AT LARGE. 


BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


ITI. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


To make oneself beloved, says an old French proverb, this 1s, after 
all, the best way to be useful. Thatis one of the deep sayings which 
children think flat, and which young men, and even young women, 
despise ; and which a middle-aged man hears with a certain troubled 
surprise, and wonders if there is not something in it after all; and 
which old people discover to be true, and think with a sad regret of 
opportunities missed, and of years devoted, how unprofitably, to 
other kinds of usefulness! The truth is that most of us who have 
any ambitions at all, do not start in life with a hope of being useful, 
but rather with an intention of being ornamental. We think, like 
Joseph in his childish dreams, that the sun and moon and the eleven 
stars, to say nothing of the sheaves, are going to make obeisance to 
us. We want to be impressive, rich, beautiful, influential, admired, 
envied ; and then, as we move forward, the visions fade. We have 
to be content if, in a quiet corner, a single sheaf gives us a nod of 
recognition ; and as for the eleven stars, they seem unaware of our 
very existence! And then we make further discoveries ; that when 
we have seemed to ourselves most impressive, we have only been 
pretentious ; that riches are only a talisman against poverty, and 
even make suffering, and pain, and grief more unendurable; that 
beauty fades into stolidity or weariness; that influence comes mostly 
to people who do not pursue it, and that the best kind of influence 
belongs to those who do not even know that they possess it; that 
admiration is but a brilliant husk, which may or may not contain a 
wholesome kernel; and as for envy, there is poison in that cup! 
And then we become aware that the best crowns have fallen to 
those who have not sought them, and that simple-minded and 
unselfish people have won the prize which has been denied to 
brilliance and ambition. 

? Copyright, 1907, by Arthur C. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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That is the process which is often called disillusionment ; and 
it is a sad enough business for people who only look at one side of 
the medal, and who brood over the fact that they have been dis- 
appointed and have failed. For such as these, there follow the faded 
years of cynicism and dreariness. But that disillusionment, that 
humiliation, is the freshest and most beautiful thing in the world for 
people who have real generosity of spirit, and whose vanity has been 
of a superficial kind, because they thus realise that these great gifts 
are real and true things, but that they must be deserved and not 
captured ; and then perhaps such people begin their life-work 
afresh, in a humble and hopeful spirit ; and if it be too late for them 
to do what they might have once done, they do not waste time in 
futile regret, but are grateful for ever so little love and tenderness. 
After all, they have lived, they have learnt by experience ; and 
it does not yet appear what we shall be. Somewhere, far hence— 
who knows ?—we shall make a better start. 

Some philosophers have devoted time and thought to tracing 
backwards all our emotions to their primal origin; and it is 
undoubtedly true that in the intensest and most passionate 
relationships of life—the love of a man for a woman, or a mother 
for a child—there is a large admixture of something physical, in- 
stinctive, and primal. But the fact also remains that there are 
unnumbered relationships between all sorts of apparently incon- 
gruous persons, of which the basis is not physical desire, or the 
protective instinct, and is not built up upon any hope of gain or 
profit whatsoever. All sorts of qualities may lend a hand to strengthen 
and increase and confirm these bonds; but what lies at the base 
of all is simply a sort of vital congeniality. The friend is the person 
whom one is in need of, and by whom one is needed. Life is a sweeter, 
stronger, fuller, more gracious thing for the friend’s existence, 
whether he be near or far : if the friend is close at hand, that is best ; 
but if he is far away, he is still there, to think of, to wonder about, 
to hear from, to write to, to share life and experience with, to serve, 
to honour, to admire, tolove. But again it is a mistake to think that 
one makes a friend because of his or her qualities ; it has nothing to 
do with qualities at all. If the friend has noble qualities, we admire 
them because they are his ; if he has obviously bad and even noxious 
faults, how readily we condone them or overlook them! It is the 
person that we want, not what he does or says, or does not do or say, 
but what he is: that is eternally enough. 

Of course, it does sometimes happen that we think we have 
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made a friend, and on closer acquaintance we find things in him 
that are alien to our very being; but even so, such a friendship 
often survives, if we have given our heart, or if affection has been 
bestowed upon us—affection which we cannot doubt. Some of the 
. Tichest friendships of all are friendships between people whose 
whole view of life is sharply contrasted ; and then what blessed 
energy can be employed in defending one’s friend, in explaining 
him to other people, in minimising faults, in emphasising virtues ! 
‘ While the thunder lasted,’ says the old Indian proverb, ‘ two bad 
men were friends.’ That means that a common danger will some- 
times draw even malevolent people together. But, for most of us, 
the only essential thing to friendship is a kind of mutual trust and 
confidence. It does not even shake our faith to know that our 
friend may play other people false: we feel by a kind of secret 
instinct that he will not play us false; and even if it be proved 
incontestably that he has played us false, why, we believe that he 
will not do so again, and we have all the pleasure of forgiveness. 

Who shall explain the extraordinary instinct that tells us, 
perhaps after a single meeting, that this or that particular person 
in some mysterious way matters tous? The person in question may 
have no attractive gifts of intellect or manner or personal appear- 
ance ; but there is some strange bond between us ; we seem to have 
shared experience together, somehow and somewhere ; he is in- 
teresting, whether he speaks or is silent, whether he agrees or 
disagrees. We feel that in some secret region he is congenial. 
Est mihi nescio quid quod me tibi temperat astrum, says the old 
Latin poet—‘ There is something, I know not what, which yokes 
our fortunes, yours and mine.’ Sometimes indeed we are mis- 
taken, and the momentary nearness fades and grows cold. But 
it is not often so. That peculiar motion of the heart, that secret 
joining of hands, is based upon something deep and vital, some 
spiritual kinship, some subtle likeness. 

Of course, we differ vastly in our power of attracting and feeling 
attraction. I confess that, for myself, I never enter a new company 
without the hope that I may discover a friend, perhaps the friend, 
sitting there with an expectant smile. That hope survives a 
thousand disappointments; yet most of us tend to make fewer 
friends as time goes on, partly because we have not so much emo- 
tional activity to spare, partly because we become more cautious 
and discreet, and partly, too, because we become more aware of the 
responsibilities which lie in the background of a friendship, and 
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because we tend to be more shy of responsibility. Some of us 
become less romantic and more comfortable ; some of us become 
more diffident about what we have to give in return ; some of us 
begin to feel that we cannot take up new ideas—none of them very 
good reasons perhaps; but still, for whatever reason, we make 
friends less easily. The main reason probably is that we acquire a 
point of view, and it is easier to keep to that, and fit people in who 
accommodate themselves to it, than to modify the point of view 
with reference to the new personalities. People who deal with 
life generously and large-heartedly go on multiplying relationships 
to the end. 

Of course, as I have said, there are infinite grades of friendship, 
beginning with the friendship which is a mere camaraderie arising 
out of habit and proximity ; and everyone oughi to be capable of 
forming this last relationship. The modest man, said Stevenson, 
finds his friendships ready-made ; by which he meant that if one is 
generous, tolerant, and ungrudging, then, instead of thinking the 


circle in which one lives inadequate, confined, and unsympathetic, 


one gets the best out of it, and sees the lovable side of ordinary 
human beings. Such friendships as these can evoke perhaps the best 
and simplest kind of loyalty. It is said that in countries where oxen 
are used for ploughing in double harness, there are touching instances 
of an ox pining away, and even dying, if he loses his accustomed 
yoke-fellow. There are such human friendships, sometimes formed 
on a blood relationship, such as the friendship of a brother and a 
sister ; and sometimes a marriage transforms itself into this kind of 
camaraderie, and is a very blessed, quiet, beautiful thing. 

And then there are infinite gradations, such as the friendships 
of old and young, pupils and masters, parents and children, nurses 
and nurslings, employers and servants, all of them in a way 
unequal friendships, but capable of evoking the deepest and purest 
kinds of devotion: such famous friendships have been Carlyle’s 
devotion to his parents, Boswell’s to Johnson, Stanley’s to Arnold ; 
till at last one comes to the typical and essential thing known 
specially as friendship—the passionate, devoted, equal bond which 
exists between two people of the same age and sex; many of which 
friendships are formed at school and college, and which often fade 
away into a sort of cordial glow, implying no particular communion 
of life and thought. Marriage is often the great divorcer of such 
friendships, and circumstances generally, which suspend intercourse ; 
because, unless there is a constant interchange of thought and ideas, 
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increasing age tends to emphasise differences. But there are 
instances of men, like Newman and FitzGerald, who kept up a sort 
of romantic quality of friendship to the end. 

I remember the daughter of an old clergyman of my acquain- 
tance telling me a pathetic and yet typical story of the end of one 
of these friendships. Her father and another elderly clergyman 
had been devoted friends in boyhood and youth. Circumstances 
led to a suspension of intercourse, but at last, after a gap of nearly 
thirty years, during which the friends had not met, it was arranged 
that the old comrade should come and stay at the vicarage. As 
the time approached, her father grew visibly anxious, and coupled 
his frequent expression of the exquisite pleasure which the visit 
was going to bring him with elaborate arrangements as to which 
of his family should be responsible for the entertainment of the 
old comrade at every hour of the day : the daughters were to lead 
him out walking in the morning, his wife was to take him out drives 
in the afternoon, and he was to share the smoking-room with a 
son, who was at home, in the evenings—the one object being that 
the old gentleman should not have to interrupt his own routine, or 
bear the burden of entertaining a guest ; and he eventually contrived 
only to meet him at meals, when the two old friends did not appear 
to have anything particular to say to each other. When the visit 
was over, her father used to allude to his guest with a half-com- 
passionate air :—‘ Poor Harry, he has aged terribly—I never saw 
a man so changed, with such a limited range of interests; dear 
fellow, he has quite lost his old humour. Well, well ! it was a great 
pleasure to see him here. He was very anxious that we should go 
to stay with him, but I am afraid that will be rather difficult to 
manage ; one is so much at a loose end in a strange house, and then 
one’s correspondence gets into arrears. Poor old Harry! What 
a lively creature he was up at Trinity to be sure!’ Thus with a sigh 
dust is committed to dust. 

‘What passions our friendships were!’ said Thackeray to 
FitzGerald, speaking of University days. There is a shadow of 
melancholy in the saying, because it implies that for Thackeray 
at all events that kind of glow had faded out of life. Perhaps— 
who knows ?—he had accustomed himself, with those luminous, 
observant, humorous eyes to look too deep into the heart of man, 
to study too closely and too laughingly the seamy side, the strange 
contrast between man’s hopes and his performances, his dreams 
and his deeds. Ought one to be ashamed if that kind of generous 
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enthusiasm, that intensity of admiration, that vividness of sympathy 
die out of one’s heart? Is it possible to keep alive the warmth, 
the colour of youth, suffusing all the objects near it with a lively 
and rosy glow ? Some few people seem to find it possible, and even 
add to it a kind of rich tolerance, a lavish affectionateness, which 
pierces even deeper, and sees even more clearly, than the old partial 
idealisation. Such a large-hearted affection is found as a rule 
most often in people whose lives have brought them into intimate 
connection with their fellow-creatures—in priests, doctors, teachers, 
who see others not in their guarded and superficial moments, but 
in hours of sharp and poignant emotion. In many cases the 
bounds of sympathy narrow themselves into the family and the 
home—because there only are men brought into an intimate con- 
nection with human emotion ; because to many people, and to the 
Anglo-Saxon race in particular, emotional situations are a strain, 
and only professional duty, which is a strongly rooted instinct in 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament, keeps the emotional muscles agile 
and responsive. 

Another thing which tends to extinguish friendships is that 
many of the people who desire to form them, and who do form 
them, wish to have the pleasures of friendship without the re- 
sponsibilities. In the self-abandonment of friendship we become 
aware of qualities and strains in the friend which we do not wholly 
like. One of the most difficult things to tolerate in a friend are 
faults which are similar without being quite the same. A common 
quality, for instance, in the Anglo-Saxon race, is a touch of vulgarity, 
which is indeed the quality that makes them practically successful. 
A great many Anglo-Saxon people have a certain snobbishness, 
to give it a hard name; it is probably the poison of the feudal 
system lurking in our veins. We admire success unduly; we like 
to be respected, to have a definite label, to know the right people. 

I remember once seeing a friendship of a rather promising 
kind forming between two people, one of whom had a touch of what 
I may call ‘ county’ vulgarity, by which I mean an undue recog- 
nition of ‘the glories of our birth and state.’ This was a deep- 
seated fault, and emerged in a form which is not uncommon among 
people of that type—namely, 2 tendency to make friends with people 
of rank, coupled with a constant desire to detect snobbishness in 
other people. There is no surer sign of innate vulgarity than that ; 
it proceeds, as a rule, from a dim consciousness of the fault, com- 
bined with the natural shame of a high-minded nature for being 
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subject to it. In this particular case the man in question sincerely 
desired to resist the fault, but he could not avoid making himself 
slightly more deferential, and consequently slightly more agreeable, 
to persons of consequence. If he had not suffered from the fault, 
he would never have given the matter a thought at all. 

The other partner in the friendly enterprise had a touch of a 
different kind of snobbishness—the middle-class professional 
snobbishness, which pays an undue regard to success, and gravitates 
to effective and distinguished people. As the friendship matured, 
each became unpleasantly conscious of the other’s defect, while 
remaining unconscious of his own. The result was a perpetual 
little friction on the point. If both could have been perfectly 
sincere, and could have confessed their weakness frankly, no harm 
would have been done. But each was so sincerely anxious to 
present an unblemished soul to the other’s view, that they could 
not arrive at an understanding on the point ; each desired to appear 
more disinterested than he was, and so, after coming together 
to a certain extent—both were fine natures—the presence of grit 
in the machinery made itself gradually felt, and the friendship 
melted away. It was a case of each desiring the unalloyed pleasure 
of an admiring friendship, without accepting the responsibility 
of discovering that the other was not perfection, and bearing that 
discovery loyally and generously. For this is the worst of a friend- 
ship that begins in idealisation rather than in comradeship ; and 
this is the danger of all people who idealise. When two such come 
together and feel a mutual attraction, they display instinctively 
and unconsciously the best of themselves; but melancholy dis- 
coveries supervene ; and then what generally happens is that the 
idealising friend is angry with the other for disappointing his hopes, 
not with himself for drawing an extravagant picture. 

Such friendships have a sort of emotional sensuality about 
them; and to be dismayed by later discoveries is to decline upon 
Rousseau’s vice of handing in his babies to the Foundling Hospital, 
instead of trying to bring them up honestly ; what lies at the base 
of it is the indolent shirking of the responsibilities for the natural 
consequences of friendship. The mistake arises from a kind of 
selfishness, the selfishness that thinks more of what it wants and. 
desires to get, than of taking what there is soberly and gratefully. 

; It is often said that it is the duty and privilege of a friend to 
warn his friend faithfully against his faults. I believe that this 
is a wholly mistaken principle. The essence of the situation is 
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rather a cordial partnership, of which the basis is liberty. What 
I mean by liberty is not a freedom from responsibility, but an 
absence of obligation. I do not, of course, mean that one is to 
take all one can get and give as little as one likes, but rather that 
one must respect one’s friend enough—and that is implied in the 
establishment of the relation—to abstain from directing him, unless 
he desires and asks for direction. The telling of faults may be 
safely left to hostile critics, and to what Sheridan calls ‘dd good- 
natured’ acquaintances. But the friend must take for granted 
that his friend desires, in.a general way, what is good and true, even 
though he may pursue it on different lines. One’s duty is to 
encourage and believe in one’s friend, not to disapprove of and to 
censure him. One loves him for what he is, not for what he might 
be if he would only take one’s advice. The point is that it must 
be all a free gift, not a mutual improvement society—unless indeed 
that is the basis of the compact. After all, a man can only feel 
responsible to God. One goes astray, no doubt, like a sheep that 
is lost ; but it is not the duty of another sheep to butt one back into 
the right way, unless indeed one appeals for help. One may have 
pastors and directors, but they can never be equal friends. If there 
is to be superiority in friendship, the lesser must willingly crown 
the greater ; the greater must not ask to be crowned. The secure 
friendship is that which begins in comradeship, and moves into 
a more generous and emotional region. Then there is no need to 
demand or to question loyalty, because the tie has been welded by 
many a simple deed, many a frank word. The ideal is a perfect 
frankness and sincerity, which lays bare the soul as it is, without 
any false shame or any fear of misunderstanding. A friendship 
of this kind can be one of the purest, brightest, and strongest things 
in the world. Yet how rare it is! What far oftener happens 
is that two people, in a sensitive and emotional mood, are brought 
together. They begin by comparing experiences, they search their 
memories for beautiful and suggestive things, and each feels, ‘ This 
nature is the true complement of my own ; what light it seems to 
shed on my own problems ; how subtle, how appreciative it is!’ 
Then. the process of discovery begins. Instead of the fair distant 
city, all spires and towers, which we discerned in the distance in a 
sort of glory, we find that there are crooked lanes, muddy crossings, 
dull market-places, tiresome houses. Odd misshapen figures, 
fretful and wearied, plod through the streets or look out at windows ; 
here is a ruin, with doleful creatures moping in the shade; we 
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overturn a stone, and blind uncanny things writhe away from the 
light. We begin to reflect that it is after all much like other places, 
and that our fine romantic view of it was due to some accident of 
light and colour, some transfiguring mood of our own mind; and 
then we set out in search of another city which we see crowning 
a hill on the horizon, and leave the dull place to its own common- 
place life. But to begin with comradeship is to explore the streets 
and lanes first ; and then day by day, as we go up and down in 
the town, we become aware of its picturesqueness and its charm; 
we realise that it has an intense and eager life of its own, which we 
can share as a dweller, though we cannot touch it as a visitor; 
and so the wonder grows, and the patient love of home. And we 
have surprises, too: we enter a door in a wall that we have not 
seen before, and we are in a shrine full of fragrant incense-smoke ; 
the fallen day comes richly through stained windows; figures 
move at the altar, where some holy rite is being celebrated. The 
truth is that a friendship cannot be formed in the spirit of a tourist, 
who is above all in search of the romantic and the picturesque. 
Sometimes indeed the wandering traveller may become the patient 
and contented inhabitant; but it is generally the other way, and 
the best friendships are most often those that seem at first sight 
dully made for us by habit and proximity, and which reveal to us 
by slow — their mavens and their worth. 


Thus far si I vn a“ it came — my wilt that I should 
like to see the reflection of my beliefs in some other mind, to submit 
them to the test of what I may perhaps be forgiven for calling a 
spirit-level! And so I read my essay to two wise, kindly, and 
gracious ladies, who have themselves often indeed graduated in 
friendship, and taken the highest honours. I will say nothing of 
the tender courtesy with which they made their head-breaking 
balms precious ; I told them that I had not finished my essay, and 
that before I launched upon my last antistrophe, I wanted inspira- 
tion. I cannot here put down the phrases they used, but I felt that 
they spoke in symbols, like two initiated persons, for whom the corn 
and the wine and the oil of the sacrifice stand for very secret and 
beautiful mysteries ; but they said in effect that I had been depict- 
ing, and not untruly, the outer courts and corridors of friendship. 
What they told me of the inner shrine I shall presently describe ; 
but when I asked them to say whether they could tell me instances 
of the best and highest kind of friendship existing and increasing 
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and perfecting itself between two men, or between a man and a 
woman, not lovers or wedded, they found a great difficulty in doing 
so. Wesifted our common experiences of friendships, and we could 
find but one or two such, and these had somewhat lost their bloom. 
It came then to this: that in the emotional region, many women, 
but very few men, can form the highest kind of tie ; and we agreed 
that men tended to find what they needed in marriage, because 
they were rather interested in than dependent upon personal 
emotion, and because practical life, as the years went on—the life of 
causes, and movements, and organisations, and ideas, and investiga- 
tions—tended to absorb the energies of men; and that they found 
their emotional life in home ties ; and that the man who lived for 
emotional relations would tend to be thought, if not to be, a sen- 
timentalist ; but that the real secret lay with women, and with men 
of perhaps a feminine fibre. And all this was transfused by a kind 
of tender pity, without any touch of complacency or superiority, 
such as a mother might have for the whispered hopes of a child 
who is lost in tiny material dreams. But I gathered that there 
was a region in which the heart could be entirely absorbed in a 
deep and beautiful admiration for some other soul, and rejoice 
whole-heartedly in its nobleness and greatness; so that no question of 
gaining anything, or even of being helped to anything, came in, any 
more than one who has long been pent in shadow and gloom and 
illness, and comes out for the first time into the sun, thinks of any 
benefits that he may receive from the caressing sunlight ; he merely 
knows that it is joy and happiness and life to be there, and to feel 
the warm light comfort him and make him glad ; and all this I 
had no difficulty in understanding, for I knew the emotion that 
they spoke of, though I called it by a different name. I saw that 
it was love indeed, but love infinitely purified, and with all the 
sense of possession that mingles with masculine love subtracted 
from it; and how such a relation might grow and increase, until 
there arose a sort of secret and vital union of spirit, more real indeed 
than time and space, so that, even if this were divorced and sundered 
by absence, or the clouded mind, or death itself, there could be no 
shadow of doubt as to the permanence of the tie; and a glance 
passed between the two as they spoke, which made me feel like one 
who hears the organ rolling and voices rising in sweet harmonies 
inside some building, locked and barred, which he may not enter. 
I could not doubt that the music was there, while I knew that for 
some dulness or belatedness I was myself shut out; not, indeed, 
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that I doubted of the truth of what was said, but I was in the 
position of an old saint who said that he believed, and prayed 
to One to help his unbelief. For I saw that though I projected 
the lines of my own experience infinitely, adding loyalty to loyalty, 
and admiration to admiration, it was all on a different plane. This 
interfusion of personality, this vital union of soul, I could not doubt 
it; but it made me feel my own essential isolation still more deeply, 
as when the streaming sunlight strikes warmth and glow out of the 
fire, revealing crumbling ashes where a moment before had been a 
heart of flame. 


Ah te meae si partem animae rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera ?— 


‘Ah, if the violence of fate snatch thee from me, thou half of my 
soul, how can I, the other half, still lmger here?” So wrote the old 
eynical, worldly, Latin poet of his friend—that poet whom, for all 
his deftness and grace, we are apt to accuse of a certain mundane 
heartlessness, though once or twice there flickers up a sharp flame 
from the comfortable warmth of the pile. Had he the secret 
hidden in his heart all the time ? If one could dream of a nearness 
like that, which doubts nothing, and questions nothing, but which 
teaches the soul to move in as unconscious a unison with another 
soul as one’s two eyes move, so that the brain cannot distinguish 
between the impressions of each, would not that be worth the loss 
of all that we hold most sweet ? We pay a price for our qualities ; 
the thistle cannot become the vine, or the oak the rose, by admiration 
or desire. But we need not doubt of the divine alchemy that 
gives good gifts to others, and denies them to ourselves. And thus 
I can gratefully own that there are indeed these high mysteries 
of friendship, and I can be glad to discern them afar off, as the 
dweller on the high moorland, in the wind-swept farm, can see, far 
away in the woodland valley, the smoke go up from happy cottage- 
chimneys, nestled in leaves, and the spire point a hopeful finger 
up to heaven. Life would be a poorer thing if we had all that we 
desired, and it is permitted to hope that if we are faithful with our 
few things, we may be made rulers over many things ! 
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BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue night after the funeral Juliana slept deep and dreamlessly. 
It was a physical as well as mental relaxation. The long, lugu- 
brious ceremony of the day had left her heart untouched. Clay 
had been returned to clay, that was all. As for the mocking spirit, 
she knew now that it never could have had affinity with hers ; 
why should she mourn when she was released from the link which 
bound her to such a thing? After the horrible struggle to keep 
her thoughts pure of even a memory, she was free : the sensation 
was vast and exquisite, like sudden ease after the thrall of accus- 
tomed pain. 

As she laid her head upon the pillow, she said to herself: 
‘I may dream to-night.’ Then had come these depths upon 
depths of slumber, in which she was lost as in the rest of death 
itself before the birth of a new life. 

When she woke it was long beyond her usual hour. The sun- 
shine was beating fiercely in through the deep windows open to 
the air. The insect rumour of blazing noon throbbed indefinably 
into the silence of her caamber—the dry chirp of the cicale, the 
hum of winged things. For a second or two she could not re- 
member where she was and sat up staring at the tall lancet patches 
of blue sky, cut upon the grey stone wall, at the dim greens of the 
tapestry, as if at some dream vision. 

Then came the conquering drone of a wasp circling in loops now 
high, now low—the tree-fruit was ripe in the gardens of Monte- 
muscoli. For days past that cry of the summer’s heat had scarce 
been out of her ears. Unnoticed before the death vigil, it must 
now be for ever charged with significance to her. 

Thus the first pulse of her waking remembrance was painful : 
‘The wasp has left his sting in my heart.’ The next moment, the 
mood of the night reasserted itself. It was over. He was dead : 
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she was free. Her new life lay fair as unwritten parchment to her 
hand—nothing of this sordid past should sully it. 

She had ever been a woman of few affections, and these had 
been given to the old : to her father ; to the old French émigré who 
had been her childhood’s master and whom she had adopted as her 
parrain—a second father, one, if truth must be told, dearer than 
the real parent—to her husband, old enough also to have called 
her daughter. Thus she had never known any love that was not 
weighted with filial respect. And now she was indeed orphaned. 
Her father had died during the first year of her marriage; the 
adopted ‘ godfather’ was separated from her by all the length of 
Italy and France ; her husband had been laid in his grave, more 
dead to her and more remote than either. Little wonder was it 
that she should turn to the young new love with the passionate 
freshness of an untried heart. 

But the dead are not so easily banished. A man may lie by the 
side of his forefathers in the family vault, seemingly in the quietude 
that knows no possible disturbance ; yet the devices of his brain, 
the deeds of his hand may still be active among those he has left 
behind. 

‘I am free now,’ repeated Juliana to herself, ‘I. have peace, 
the past is dead.’ The thoughts ran in melody like the burden 
ofasong. Even at that moment the castle echoed to some unusual 
clamour. 

There were sounds of many voices, and a woman’s uplifted 
cry of fury. And then the babel again. Juliana knew the ex- 
citable nature of her Italian household ; but she also knew their 
tradition of decorum. It must be indeed a singular occurrence 
that could produce among them, in a house of mourning, such 
unseemly disturbance. And she thought to recognise in those 
shrill, high-pitched tones the voice of her foster-sister. 

She had not seen Peggy since the Count’s seizure. The girl 
had fled from the sight of his agonies with all the shameless egotism 
of self-indulgent natures ; and from no part of the past was Juliana 
more determined to cut herself away than from her who had been 
the wretched instrument of affront to her wifely dignity. Through 
Mrs. Panton she had sent her foster-sister orders to return instantly 
to her home in England, with a sufficiency of money for the purpose. 
In the magnitude of her husband’s fall she had scarce considered 
the girl’s treachery to herself; it was as part of his degradation 
that Peggy must be thrust for ever into oblivion. Provided for 
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she would be; but never again would Juliana look upon her 
face. 

A sense of physical nausea came over her at the thought of being 
forced to depart from this resolution. But a scream echoed again, 
up through the long passages, piercingly. A cry this time, not of 
anger, but of fear. Juliana stretched out her hand to the bell. 

At the first tinkle Panton was by her side—Panton, with an 
exasperating air of detachment from any domestic scandal and 
pompously assiduous to the morning duty. On her mistress’s 
inquiry, she shrugged huge shoulders and folded cushioned hands. 
With her ladyship’s permission she would rather not explain. 
Indeed, she kept herself to herself ; and there were things, in these 
foreign parts, where certain characters were concerned, that a 
self-respecting woman could not bring her tongue to talk about. 
Besides, she hoped she knew her place. 

When Panton hoped she knew her place, Juliana gave up 
expecting any satisfaction from her. But events were now to 
speak for themselves. 

The tempest broke into the very room. Peggy, a distraught 
creature, with streaming yellow locks and dishevelled travelling 
attire, rushed in ‘ without by your leave or with your leave,’ as 
Mrs. Panton said, and flung herself, sobbing, screaming, inarticu- 
lately imploring, upon the bed. 

‘Save me, save me! They’re devils, devils, beasts! It’s not 
true! I’m innocent, save me!’ 

Outside the flung-back door were the pursuers, consulting each 
other in sibilant whispers, breathing indignation. At last, after a 
respectful knock against the panel, entered Battista, the major- 
domo. He had grown white-haired in the service of the house. 
He came and stood at the foot of his lady’s bed. There was no 
bashfulness for him in the situation, for Italy is a country of simple 
customs, where your great lady will give her daily orders from her 
pillows to cook, coachman, and majordomo. But his long grey 
face worked and he stammered: what he had to say was not 
easy. One by one the women from the passage slipped in behind 
him. From Zia Vanna, the severe and pious, to little round-faced 
Marivola (whom Juliana petted as an orphan waif) what black eyes 
flashed, what nimble hands gesticulated! How these daughters 
of the south, respectfully speechless, yet contrived to convey to each 
other their hot wrath, their abhorrence of the English ragazza, and 
their veneration for their mistress—one must know Italy to realise 
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‘In God’s name!’ exclaimed Juliana. ‘ What is all this ?’ 

She drew herself away from the touch of Peggy’s frenzied 
hands. Mrs. Panton had a wag of her round head. It was months 
since she had warned her mistress that where Peggy was, the deity 
was not. 

Battista pointed a dusky and trembling finger at the girl. 

‘La signorina——’ he began huskily. The words were a signal 
for an outbreak of shrill feminine protest: ‘Signorina, indeed! 
wench, rag, little thief !’ 

Voice rose above voice, epithet outran epithet. Some accused 
themselves for not having spoken before ; others lamented that they 
had been so blind as never to suspect. And the miserable one, 
own foster-sister to their dear lady, and their lady so good to her— 
good as the Mother Mary herself !—saint—a creature of God, and 
on the very day of the Count’s funeral! ... 

At the mention of the master there fell a sudden silence. The 
women quickly looked at each other, then at Peggy’s heaving 
back, then at their mistress. And Juliana felt the sting to the core 
of her woman’s pride : the sting of the wasp. Her face became set ; 
her purple eyes took a steely flash. Never had the household seen 
their Madonna look like this. 

‘Speak, Battista—you others, keep silence!’ 

Battista told his tale in a husky whisper, as though it shamed 
him to say it aloud. Told it with embarrassed reticences, more 
galling to Juliana than could have been the most unsparing detail. 

Ser Vespasiano, the notary, with Signor Lucchesi, his Excel- 
lency’s steward, had been going through the family jewels, before 
handing them over in due form to her Excellency, according to 
his Excellency’s testament. There were found missing a number 
of valuable gems. Signor Lucchesi had, in deep distress of mind, 
sent post-haste to Florence for one of the Grand-Ducal police 
commissaries, and this morning the whole of the household had 
been examined. 

Here Battista paused ; and the interval was filled in by many 
asseverations, nods, and exclamations behind him. With her face 
on the bed, Peggy lay now in a kind of breathless silence, and 
Juliana could feel the tension of her figure, the clutch of her 
desperate hands tightening on the bedclothes, the very beating 
of her heart. 

It was known, resumed Battista, faltering, that on the very 
day of his seizure his Excellency had sent for the jewel casket, 
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and it was known also—he stopped, turned two or three phrases 
vainly in his tongue, the sweat broke on his forehead—the English 
girl—her Excellency’s sorellina—his Excellency’s . . . Suddenly 
the old man took a firmer note. Inspiration had come, and 
there ran a sigh of deep sympathetic understanding about 
the group. His Excellency, in his great goodness of heart, had 
allowed the stranger to view the beautiful and wondrous things, 
she being alone and melancholy, for it was her Excellency’s day to 
visit the poor of our villages. Her Excellency would remember 
how sudden the attack came upon the lord Count. Zia Vanna had 
testified that it was the English signorina who replaced the jewels 
in the case. It seemed she had long suspected the English one. 

Here the feminine chorus broke out afresh. Zia Vanna, who 
had a silky, penetrating, even voice, proceeded upon a lengthy and 
deadly indictment. To sum all, the girl had been caught in the 
very act of flight. The missing jewels were discovered, artfully 
concealed in her box and about her person ; and Ser Vespasiano and 
Signor Lucchesi conceived it their duty to hand the culprit forth- 
with to the police. 

Peggy’s lithe body leaped to the last word, like a snake dis- 
turbed. She wheeled round upon them, her pretty face distorted 
with terror and fury : 

‘He gave them to me!’ she screamed in her broken Italian. 
‘He gave them to me, you fools!’ Then with a twist of her long 
neck she flung defiance at her foster-sister in her own tongue: 
‘I defy you to prove that he did not give them to me!’ 

For a second or two, to the beating of hands, the clucking of 
palates, the groans of indignation provoked by her audacity, the 
girl stared at her benefactress. 

Juliana dropped her lids to shut out that revelation of sordid 
triumph coupled with that leer of meaning. Mrs. Panton, standing 
apart, according to the attitude she had chosen to adopt, saw the 
wave of colour mount to her mistress’s face, dyeing even the white 
throat ; and her hand itched for Peggy’s ears. But the tacit sym- 
pathy with the widow’s pride, that kept even the simple peasant 
folk from touching on the culprit’s deeper guilt, held her in un- 
wonted restraint. Juliana spoke at last. The flush had faded ; 
she was white as marble ; her eyes were still cast down. 

‘Where are the jewels that were found ?’ ‘ 

Battista answered. The official of police had retained them. 


‘Go, Battista,’ said Juliana then, very clearly, ‘and inform 
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Ser Vespasiano and Signor Lucchesi that they have forgotten who 
tules here. It is for me to decide how this matter is to be treated, 
I have the Count’s last instructions; I shall know from them 
whether he has made a gift of these jewels, or whether they have 
been taken. Demand of the police official their immediate return, 
and beg him to be kind enough to await my instructions. You 
can all withdraw.’ 

Never had Juliana spoken with such accents of severity to her 
famiglia. Crestfallen, one by one, they took their way in silence, 

As the door closed, Peggy, standing with her back to the bed, 
her arms folded, suddenly dropped her air of insolence. She began 
to tremble ; then to sob. Panton’s little blue eyes surveyed her 
with satisfied fury. But neither dared speak to Juliana, who sat 
among her pillows with closed eyes, so pale against the loose dark 
coils of her hair ; so singularly and ominously still. 

Presently Battista returned ; and with many bows laid on the 
bed a rope of pearls, an antique-looking pendant of brilliants and 
emeralds, a pair of emerald earrings. 

Juliana acknowledged the action by a single glance; and Panton, 
peering eagerly, snorted her wordless opinion of the pilferer’s 
selection. 

‘Go, Panton,’ ordered Juliana. 

And now the foster-sisters were alone. Juliana’s purple eyes 
opened full. She spoke but a single phrase : 

‘ Peggy, the Count never gave you those.’ 

Then the anger of fear took complete hold of the girl. Ina 
tornado of sobs and words, she alternately denied and confessed, 
implored mercy and threatened vengeance. If she were put in 
prison, the whole world should know! ‘He said they suited me, 
he promised he would give me some like them.’ ‘And how do 
you know he didn’t give them to me?’ Finally came the blatant 
cry of her utter debasement. ‘Didn’t he owe me something, 
wicked old man !’ 

But at length, through the storm, the stronger nature imposed 
itself upon the weaker; the menace of Juliana’s silence became 
intolerable. Peggy’s vague terror grew to mad panic. She sank 
on her knees, clawing again at the bedclothes ; her screaming tones 
sank to abject whimpering. In the name of the breast that had 
nourished them both, in the name of their childish days together, 
she begged for pity. 

‘ Prison! .. . Mercy on me, prison in Florence! Spare me this 
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once—let me go! If you let me go now, I'll be good. I'll do 
anything in the world you ask me. I will. Listen: May God 
strike me dead if I don’t!’ 

All at once Juliana sickened of the scene, sickened of her own 

art in it. Every hour of her life seemed tainted to her now with 
something of this uncleanness: even the memories of childhood, 
when she had known no dearer playmate than little Peggy ! 

She could not be rid quickly enough of such associations, have 
done with the old and begin with the new. Peggy could not soon 
enough be reprieved, the amount of her annuity—that something 
‘the old man owed her ’—decided upon, and the sight of her in her 
odious double gratitude banished. Yes, the girl must leave for 
England that very day. 

The lawyer, the house steward, the police official, were inter- 
viewed in turn. It was an hour of abomination, with ever that 
comprehending suppression, that meaning silence at the back of 
it. The last deed of it was the confiding of the stolen jewels to 
Ser Vespasiano for immediate despatch, as a gift from the widow, 
to the nearest relative of the house of Belgiojoso. 

‘Now it is done with,’ cried Juliana, as the door closed at last 
upon her solitude. But the serenity of her peace was gone, the 
warm hopefulness of her outlook. The living cannot throw off the 


dead. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


‘My lord,’ said Wroth’s majordomo in quavering tones, ‘ there’s 
two men come in a gig from Maidstone, and they’re—they’re——’ 
His voice broke, and he was dumb upon words which it seemed he 
could only have uttered with tears. 

The young man wheeled round. He had been standing, one 
hand on the chimney-piece, his head bent, gazing at the leaping 
of the flames round the logs. 

‘Well, what is it now, Bertram? Out with it!’ he cried. His 
tone was imperious, but not unkind ; his red-brown eyes flashed 
in a pale face. 

*My lord, they are—oh, my lord, it is the end!’ The sob 
would not be strangled. ‘'They’re bailiffs, my lord.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

‘They are posting a notice of sale on the very hall door— 
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the hall door, my lord!’ Tears were running down the withered 
cheeks. 

‘Very well, set the bear on them. Professor Lebrun will give 
them a hug or two for their pains.’ 

‘My lord——’ 

* Master Lupus, then——’ 

‘My lord, this is no joking matter.’ 

Lord Wroth flung back his head and laughed out loud. A faint 
flush of reproachful anger had risen to the old servant’s forehead. 

‘ Ah, my lord, the honour of Wroth.. .’ 

‘By gad! it’s fairly picturesque!’ cried my lord, flinging 
himself into a chair, crossing his booted legs and laughing once 
again. ‘Quite the romance of ruin: Faithful retainer in tears! 
Young rake, hardened! Servants clamouring for their wages! 
(I suppose they are clamouring, Bertram?) False friends flying! 
How many of the gentlemen have ordered their horses since last 
night? By George, they’d better be quick about it, lest the 
stables be taken in possession with their nags in them. And there 
will be nobody but you left to stand by me—stay, and Martindale. 
Martindale will not rat. And you'll offer me your savings, won’t 
you, Bertram? And, by Bacchus, you and I (and Martindale) 
will drink the last bottle of wine in the cellar together! (Is there 
a bottle left %) ’ 

His mirth rang out—the crackling of thorns. His eye danced 
more with a savage fire than with anything approaching gaiety. 

‘You laugh, my lord !’ 

The old butler stood stricken. How was it possible, his dim 
eyes seemed to ask, that this disgrace, that so cruelly crushed the 
servant, should but move the master to gibe ? He lifted his hands 
and covered his ears from the sound. 

‘ Better laughter than tears,’ said Wroth. 

Bertram hung his head. Any personal shame or suffering 
would have been small to him compared to the falling of the house, 
under the great shadow of which his life had been spent. The 
shame of that placard on the hall door was like burning pitch upon 
his soul. As he turned to leave the room, his eye caught sight of 
a pile of letters lying unopened on the bureau. Among them were 
two or three conspicuously legal, heavily sealed, all addressed in 
the same clerk-like hand. 

‘Why, my lord,’ he scolded, with the familiarity of his long 
service, ‘Mr. Minchin’s letters, and not one of them open! 
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Ah, 1 was wondering that Mr. Minchin should let this come 
upon us ! ; 

‘What would all Chancery Lane do for me, you old numskull ?’ 
retorted Wroth in his good-humoured tone of banter, with its 
undercurrent of bitterness. ‘Minchin is not going to refill my 
money-bags out of pure devotion to the family! Here, bring the 
lot to me. They will help that green log to catch fire. Foh! 
don’t I know his lucubrations? Grandpapa Baskerville’s will, 
and its damnable condition. Now, not a word! Ah, would you, 
you old villain ? You have a brief from Minchin himself, I believe, 
to work the mission on me. I tell you, Bertram, I'll choose my 
own hell—I’ll have nobody else’s speciality for me. Out with you; 
there goes the hall door bell—don’t you hear? More bumbailifis. 
Give them beer, Bertram—give them the soothing hop.’ 

He sat—the pile of dusty letters on his knee—watching the 
door close behind his servant’s bowed figure. Then he sprang up, 
suddenly, tossing the missives right and left, and stood square in 
the hearth, his arms behind his back, his head thrown up. 

‘Mr. Minchin ?’ cried Bertram, as he drew open the hall door 
of Hurley Abbey. ‘Oh, Mr. Minchin, sir, you are indeed welcome ! 
Sir, do you see what they have done ?’ 

He pointed tragically to the notice which the bailifis had now 
posted on a panel and were surveying with professional satisfaction. 

‘You rascals,’ cried the old man then, turning on them fiercely, 
emboldened by the unexpected appearance of the family lawyer, 
‘how dare you defile a nobleman’s residence with your dirty bills ? 
i'll tear that down before it has time to dry.’ 

‘Beware how you interfere with the proceedings of the law,’ 
said Mr. Minchin with a smile that had a knife-like edge. ‘ But 
where is my lord? I must instantly speak with him. Nay, 
I have brought no luggage,’ he added, as the flustered and dis- 
comfited butler made a vague plunge towards the chaise. *My 
business with your master can take but little time.’ 

He stood on the top of the granite steps, while his narrow eyes 
wandered a minute from the unkept drive across the wide park in 
its treeless desolation. It was a mild April day, all beauty and 
promise, but the young green of grass and sapling seemed only to 
emphasise the waste. No cattle on the thistle-grown pasture. No 
singing birds on the leafless land. Only a batch of crows circling 
over the fallows. Had the man of law been of imaginative dis- 
position he might have found a fitting omen in their black swoop, 
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their dismal cry. He shrugged his shoulders and turned briskly 
into the house. 

‘Mr. Minchin, my lord,’ announced Bertram, unable to keep 
the satisfaction from his voice. 

‘Damn!’ said his lordship. 

As Mr. Minchin stepped into the warm library, he removed the 
muffler which was wrapped round his throat, and allowed Bertram 
to possess himself of the many-caped coat which had protected his 
valuable person from the spring air. Then, folding the silken com- 
forter with great deliberation, and scornfully ignoring his noble 
client’s attitude of boyish sullenness, he began : 

‘My lord, not receiving any reply to my repeated communica- 
tions to your lordship, I have deemed it my duty to your late 
grandfather, worthy Mr. Baskerville——’ He broke off, his small 
keen blue eye had fallen on the scattered letters at Wroth’s feet. 
The acid smile twisted his lips. ‘I perceive the count you make 
of my efforts on your behalf, my lord,’ he wound up drily. 

‘Gad, but that won’t prevent you charging for them, will it, 
Minchin ?’ retorted the graceless youth. 

From other lips a speech of this kind would have been irre- 
vocably offensive ; but, reprobate as he was, there was something 
about the young man’s smile as he spoke, about the glance of his 
brown eyes and the tone of his voice, that somehow robbed his 
outrageousness of offence. Instead of calling upon the retreating 
butler for his coat, and forthwith re-enveloping his throat in the 
kerchief, as he certainly would have done anywhere else in similar 
circumstances, Mr. Minchin placidly enough took a chair near the 
hearth and, stooping, began to pick up his own neatly-sealed 
sheets from the litter of Lord Wroth’s ignored courier. 

He was a man still on the right side of fifty, of the type which, 
it would seem, only England breeds :—as arid as his own documents, 
yet drawn upon as rigid lines of honest purpose ; impervious as 
the law itself to any appeal to sensibility, yet possessing a dry 
humour—saving touch, perhaps, without which he might have 
failed altogether to come into contact with his kind. 

Imperturbably he examined the four neglected epistles. Each 
was neatly dated outside; he arranged them in order along his 
thin thigh ; then cleared his throat and began, judicially : 

‘My lord, in this, my communication of March 2, I took upon 
myself to remind your lordship that the time-limit for the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions in your maternal grandfather’s will——’ 
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‘Hang my maternal grandfather’s will!’ interrupted the 
young man. ‘Cut that, Minchin; I know it’s infernal ancient 
history.’ 

The lawyer, from under his bushy eyebrows, shot a look at 
the scowling face above him. That glance, swift as it was, ex- 
pressed a good deal—some contempt, dogged patience, a strong 
determination, withal that grain of amusement at the follies which 
were at once the props of his profession and its trials. 

‘Your lordship will allow me, nevertheless,’ pursued he, laying 
the letter in question upon the table by his side, ‘ to proceed after 
the regular manner. This recapitulation is no doubt very wearying 
to the impatient spirit of youth. But it has its uses, my lord—it 
saves misunderstanding. My chaise is waiting,’ he added in 
another tone. ‘I do not propose to keep your lordship more than 
the briefest time possible; yet, till I have discharged my duty, 
I must trespass upon your lordship’s hospitality.’ 

Lord Wroth flushed at the word. 

‘Gad, Mr. Minchin,’ he cried, ‘has not Bertram offered you 
even a glass of wine? You must forgive us. He’s disturbed this 
morning, poor old fellow. And I—you know my ways—you 
found me in deep reflection.’ 

Mr. Minchin deprecated the suggestion and arrested his host’s 
movements towards the bell with two gestures of his grey hand. 
He was for the moment once more on the right side of his client, 
saw his opportunity, and was quick to take it. The grating voice 
was uplifted afresh : 

‘As executor of the late Mr. Baskerville’s will, it is my duty 
to make a last effort ; to place very clearly once more before you 
the fact that unless you fulfil its chief condition, videlicet—take 
to yourself a wife before the date of your twenty-fifth birthday, 
the whole personalty of the Baskerville Estate, which otherwise 
would devolve on you, will pass to divers charities in the City of 
London—the Cutlers’ Home for Orphans, the Foundling Hospital 
in St. Martin’s, the Institution for Indigent—— 

‘Confound it, Minchin, stop that recitation. What the deuce 
do I care where the old fool’s coin goes if it does not come to me 2’ 

But the attorney proceeded, now placing the second letter on 
top of the first, methodically. 

‘In this letter I pointed out to your lordship that, aware of 
the enormous embarrassments which unfortunately encumber you 
at present, I was willing to advance to you any reasonable sum, 
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provided your lordship undertook, on his honour, to qualify for 
his inheritance before it was too late.’ 

‘Did you, by George ? Now, I call that clever of you, Minchin, 
confounded clever!’ said Wroth; and his handsome, full lips 
curved into a sarcastic smile. 

‘In this third communication, my lord, I represented to you 
once more the full extent of the noble fortune you were j eopardising, 
Seven hundred thousand pounds, unquestionable securities. House 
property in the most remunerative sites in the City. Your late 
uncle’s magnificent mansion in Finsbury——’ 

‘Next-door neighbour to Alderman Butter, with a noble view 
of the conservatory of Snippe, late Snippe and Goose, the tailor!’ 
interrupted Wroth with his mirthless laugh. ‘ Truly an attraction, 
Minchin !’ 

‘Nothing to prevent your lordship from disposing of the house 
to great advantage. And, doubtless, you would keep its contents, 
my lord? There are pictures, some fine specimens of the Dutch 
school. The best silver, perhaps, in the City—a very remarkable 
library—Mr. Baskerville had traditions of taste. And your lord- 
ship is perhaps not aware that the cellars of my late revered 
friend were celebrated in a community that understands something 
of vintages ?’ 

Wroth rolled the red fire of his eye gloomily upon him. 

‘The old devil knows, I believe,’ he said to himself, ‘ that my 
burgundy is gone.’ 

He took a few uneasy steps about the room, then flung himself 
into the great armchair opposite his visitor. Seizing a hunting- 
crop that had been flung on the side of the hearth, he began im- 
patiently to tap one fine booted foot. Ever and anon his glance 
wandered to the dry face in front of him, with its puckered lines 
of sagacity, sarcasm, and determination. Some such glance might 
a savage hound throw at the man who was endeavouring to master 
him. 

‘In my fourth and last letter, my lord, despatched just seven 
days ago, I urgently recapitulated the situation once again, drawing 
your lordship’s attention to the fact that on the nineteenth of 
this month—three days hence, my lord—your last chance will 
expire.’ 

**Pon my soul, Minchin,’ said the other irritably, ‘ you’re un- 
common anxious for my welfare. Devilish altruistic, it strikes me. 
Is business profitable on those lines ? ’ 
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Mr. Minchin’s sharp smile reappeared. 

‘Let your lordship be reassured. In forwarding your lord- 
ship’s interest I am forwarding my own. This principle is the 
foundation of every honourable fortune made in my profession, 
my lord. By the terms of Mr. Baskerville’s will I am to keep the 
management of the estate—if it falls to your lordship. In the 
other alternative everything passes from my control—a very 
serious loss of business. Mr. Baskerville had a very sound head, 
a very sound head.’ 

Wroth sat forward in his chair, loosely holding the whip across 
his legs, and stared at the attorney. Then he suddenly broke 
into a laugh again—a laugh that now had a real boyish ring in it. 
Mr. Minchin’s eyelids flickered faintly. 

‘Now, my lord, the extent of your lordship’s embarrassments 
is well known——’ 

‘Devil mend you!’ growled the other ; and the frown grew on 
his young brow again. 

Up went the parchment-like legal hand : 

‘Pray, do not misunderstand me. I believe I can see things 
from your lordship’s point of view. The shreds of the Wroth 
inheritance were hardly worth saving. In your position you were 
bound to get into difficulty in some few years. You, it is plain 
to see, preferred to precipitate matters, to enjoy these two or three 
years to the full rather than drag out a penurious existence which 
would lead to the same goal in the end. . . . Yet, that end once 
reached, I venture to presume that your lordship, with his peculiar 
views, would have an objection to seeking alliance with an heiress.’ 

‘No, damnation!’ burst out the young man. ‘I’m no saint, 
but, gad, I'll not sell myself! It’s useless, Minchin.’ 

‘Pray, pray, my lord, this was never a question of selling your- 
self. Your lordship had a free hand; could have chosen anyone 
he fancied, any of the charming young ladies who—surely your 
lordship must have met some one——’ He broke off. An in- 
describable expression—a quiver, succeeded by a marble setting 
of the handsome features opposite him, warned him to desist. 

‘Some intrigue with a married woman,’ he said to himself 
cynically. ‘ Well, well, it ought to facilitate matters at this crisis.’ 
Then aloud: ‘In present circumstances your lordship has just 
three days——’ Mr. Minchin leant back in his chair, tilted his 
square, learned chin out of his stock, and stared at the ceiling ; 
he joined the tips of his fingers, crossed his legs, and imparted a 
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faint swing to one attenuated gaiter. ‘Matters are, of course, 
considerably different. Nevertheless, my lord, I see no reason 
why the—the—ah—why the necessary ceremony should not take 
place between your lordship and some lady or other.’ He let his 
finger slip and clasped his hands, ricked his thin frame into an 
erect attitude, and suddenly fixed his eyes upon his client. ‘ There 
is nothing in the will,’ he said incisively, ‘to force your lordship 
to live with the person he marries.’ 

Lord Wroth stared again ; then his whole countenance lit up 
with fierce glee. 

‘Oh, Minchin, Minchin!’ he cried. ‘ Vade retro, Satanas! 
Tempt not mine innocency, thou evil one.’ 

He broke off abruptly. A sudden rigidity seized him; his 
eyes became fixed, his face set into an expression of desperation. 
The attorney shot one glance and smiled ; then he rose stiffly from 
his chair. 

‘ Your lordship may safely leave all details in my hands. Pushed 
as we are, the matter presents considerable difficulties, difficulties 
that seemed insuperable, about which I had given up all hope; 
. . . but I think I have solved the problem.’ A dry chuckle shook 
him. ‘I may say I have solved the problem, but only after deep 
cogitation, and, I must add, with the prospect of peculiar incon- 
venience to myself. But since your lordship would do nothing to 
save himself, I have thought it incumbent on me to take matters 
in my own hands.’ 

Upon this cryptic utterance the speaker paused ; then he added, 
in a businesslike tone : 

‘I understand I have your lordship’s word that you will assist 
me in earnest through this matter? Very well. In that case I 
feel justified in leaving, for the use of your lordship, this trifling 
advance on account of the very important payments I shall have 
to make to your credit at the bank the day after the marriage is 
celebrated. I make bold to say that some ready money will not 
come amiss, given the circumstances, at the present juncture.’ 
So saying, he laid a pocket-book upon the table. ‘This, my 
lord,’ he went on, ‘contains three hundred pounds in Bank of 
England notes. And now I must return to town. I will take 
leave to present myself here to-morrow evening again, and assist 
your lordship with the necessary formalities.’ 

As Mr. Minchin approached the door Wroth started. 

‘Eh,’ he ejaculated, ‘ what ?’ 
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The lurid flame leaped back into his eyes. ‘Gad, ’tis the 
richest joke. Go in peace, man, go in peace, and bring your fallals, 
and deeds, and seals, and devil’s dice to-morrow. Ahahaha!’ 
His laughter rose loud, savage. He flung himself back in his 
chair, and shook with the violence of his fantastic humour. 

‘I have the honour to wish your lordship a good day,’ said 
Mr. Minchin very primly from the threshold. He bowed to the 
convulsed figure in the chair, and stepped out into the hall. 

Old Bertram, bustling across the marble floor with a roll of 
brown paper in one hand, a large kitchen-cup in the other, paused. 
His meek, withered face, which had been pleasantly rosy, grew 
ashen. 

‘Lord save us, Mr. Minchin!’ he exclaimed ; ‘it is always bad 
hearing when his lordship laughs like that !” 

‘Pooh!’ returned the lawyer, quite genially for him; ‘ you 
may well all laugh to-day, for I make bold to say I am going to 
set the house of Wroth on its legs again. But his lordship is not 
easy to persuade, Bertram; and it will do no harm to let him 
contemplate the notice we wot of, and to be met now and again 
by the gentlemen who set it up, that he may meditate upon it all 
for the next day or so.’ 

Bertram looked dubiously at the man of law. He was old, 
and he had been shaken. He was not quick to gather the meaning 
of hints or winks this morning. Now in his perturbation he 
actually forgot to help the visitor with his capes, but hurried out 
into the porch wagging his head and muttering to himself. 

When the attorney had wrestled his rheumatic joints into his 
garments, he came out in his turn to find the old servant of Wroth 
busily pasting a sheet of brown paper over the placard that shamed 
the house. 

‘The law won’t let us tear it down, but there’s nothing against 
covering it up, sir, is there ?’ he quavered over his shoulder. 

The lawyer chuckled as he hoisted himself into the chaise. 


Lord Wroth still lay in the armchair, just as the lawyer had 
left him. But his merriment had died out ; his limbs hung limply, 
his head had fallen forward on his breast ; there sat the image of 
a man brooding upon an evil perverse thought, fully recognised, 
yet accepted. 

A sudden outburst of voices, a clatter of steps in the resonant 
hall without, roused him. He lifted his head with a bitter smile ; 

















he knew what the bustle portended. The stone walls gave back 
shouts : 

‘ William, you dog—my cloak !’ 

‘ Sebastien, ma boite & pistolets, n’oublie pas !’ 

‘ Bertram, old fool, did I not tell you to order my horse 2’ 

Here rose an indescribable clamour, such as breeds in a yard 
of excited poultry ; a greasy voice, half-frightened, half-threatening, 
was interposing between volleys of oaths and asseverations: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen—can’t be done! The law’s the law, gents!’ 
Then a minute’s cessation—a pause pregnant with fury and the 
greasy voice expostulating: ‘Oh, yes, gents, you are at liberty 
to depart. But no luggage, no cattle, no goods or chattels, you 
know!’ Whereupon furious noise again—scuffling, hubbub, surging 
pandemonium, shrieks of mingled rage and pain, and over all 
Bertram’s high-pitched objurgation: ‘Gentlemen! ... for the 
Lord’s sake, gentlemen !’ 

Wroth’s smile broadened. 

‘They’re murdering the bumbailiff!’ he muttered, and made 
a languid effort to get up from his chair. He fell back again, 
however, as the door opened and two gentlemen entered the room. 

‘Ha, Martindale,’ he exclaimed, his face lighting up. ‘ Well, 
what’s the to-do ?’ 

‘Oh, there’s an impudent rascal there, Wroth, dear fellow, 
and they’re merely locking him up in the gun-room !’ 

The first comer was a tall, fair youth, with a soft face, pink 
and white as a girl’s—a pretty face with tiptilted nose and an in- 
describable impression of airy impudence. Behind him came a 
thick-set man, the natural scowl on whose countenance was now 
intensified by some inner heat of temper. He did not speak, 
but stared angrily at his host from behind Mr. Martindale’s slim 
figure. 

Comparative peace had fallen in the hall without. Two or 
three valets passed and repassed the half-open door carrying 
luggage. Upon the gravel beneath the window there was a cheerful 
rhythm of hoofs. 

‘There they go!’ proceeded Martindale, and took a few light 
steps forward. ‘My dear George, my very dear fellow, ’tis not 
the moment to tell you that I am distressed, heartbroken. I know 
how I can best prove my friendship—the warmth of my feelings 
for you! It is by relieving you of my company !’ 

Wroth changed colour. His countenance seemed to grow black 
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under the cloud of anger that overspread it—if the word could 
apply to anything naturally so pale. His brows were drawn 
together, and beneath them his eyes shot red. 

‘You, Martindale ?—you ?’ he exclaimed in a strangled voice, 
and tore at the stock round his throat. 

‘And you'll allow me to remark that you’ve played us 
a remarkably mean trick, Wroth,’ exploded the dark man. 
‘Zounds, man, a fellow warns his friends ; he does not let them be 
caught in his house and robbed of baggage and horseflesh. Devil, 
sir—— 

‘Pray, pray, Clifford . . .’ interposed the airy Martindale. 
‘Forgive him, George. Ever since this morning, when he found the 
champagne had given out—and he having anchovies !—his temper 
has been unfit for the Fleet—excuse the allusion, dear George, it 
slipped out——’ 

At this moment a large brindled hound thrust itself through 
the door, advanced sedately towards Lord Wroth and laid his 
great head on his knee. The young man shuddered, looked down 
at the beast, and the spasm of passion with which he had been 
contending seemed to pass. He drew a long breath, the fine 
wings of his nostrils quivered, and that betraying mouth of his 
twitched : 

* Fidelitas . . . thy name is dog, not man!’ 

Then he jerked back his head with the gesture characteristic 
of him, and looked boldly on his two guests. The one was all 
hovering anxiety to part in amity, the other still spoiling for his 
quarrel. 

‘A moment, Martiridale,’ he said quietly enough, waving the 
fair youth’s proffered handshake carelessly aside. 

Then he rose from his chair, and, as he did so, the huge 
hound reared himself, flung his heavy paws upon his master’s 
shoulder, and strove to reach his face with loving tongue. Wroth 
flung his arm about the creature, and, fondling it, turned his eyes 
again on Clifford. The latter quailed suddenly, and his face grew 
a mottled grey. 

‘Did I hear you calling anxiously for your pistol-case, Mr. 
Clifford 2” inquired his host. (‘Down, old Brutus, down!’) 
‘I trust, my dear sir, it has been recovered. Nothing like a puff 
of powder for clearing the air of—mean tricks, sir.’ 

Mr. Clifford retreated two steps, suddenly pacified. 

‘You quite misunderstand,’ he stammered. ‘Upon my soul, 
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Wroth, you do me wrong! I was speaking of your enemies, ’pon 
honour.’ 

‘Then, by the Lord, you’re too damned difficult to under. 
stand!’ cried Wroth, his fury leaping back. ‘Out of my room; 
out before I set Brutus on you! A man warns his friends, say 
you? You are warned !’ 

He stood a second breathing heavily ; then the laughter which 
seemed to be his constant expression of emotion broke from him. 

‘Stay, stay, you, Martindale,’ he ejaculated between the spells 
as both men made for the door. ‘Send your horse back to the 
stables, man—why, ’tis the best joke of the year! I’ve come into 
a fortune, my buck—seven hundred thousand. And the best 
cellar in the city! What say you to that? Call the others 
together. Our merry days are not done ; they’re but just beginning ! 
Call the fellows, I tell you! The best is yet to come!’ 

The expression of Martindale’s face, hesitating between sus- 
picion and temptation, drove Wroth into a fresh convulsion. But 
the echoes of the ringing voice had reached the hall, and two or 
three heads were thrust curiously into the room. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Wroth, composing his countenance, ‘ unpack, 
unpack, for I’m a richer man than ever I was, and you’re all my 
very dear friends again, are you not? Hitherto I’ve kept my 
counsel ; but to-day, after such proof of devotion as you've all 
given me, gad, you shall share my secret as freely as hitherto my 
burgundy! I think I may be given the credit of having gone 
through a fair amount of folly, with your help, up to now. But 
I am going to crown this mad life with the maddest thing of all; 
I am going to be worth two-thirds of a million... and I am 
going to be married the day after to-morrow.’ 

While he thus harangued his guests, with a kind of snarl in 
his voice, his hand was caressing Brutus’s head tenderly. 


(To be continued.) 








